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ABSTRACT 

This sourcebook describes and analyzes contracted 
customized training for business and industry provided by community 
colleges. First, "Customized Job Training: Should Your Community 
College Be Involved?" by Robert J. Kopecek identifies issues to be 
considered in program decision making and suggests an organizational 
model for program delivery. "Customized Job Training and Credit 
Programs,' lobert C. Clarke, outlines similarities and differences 
between traditional dogree programs and industrial training programs 
and offers guidelines for community colleges entering the field. 
"Providing Customized Job Training through the Traditional 
Administrative Organizational Model," by William A. Connor, advocates 
the centralized organizational model. In "Developing Customized 
Programs for Steel and Other Heavy Industries," Philip R. Day, Jr. 
describes Dundalk Community College's unique approach to customized 
training. "North Carolina: A Statewide System of Training for New and 
Existing Industries," by H. James Owen, provides an example of 
successful government-education-industry collaboration. "Worker 
Education for Improved Productivity: The Role of New York State 
Community College Contract Courses," by W. Gary McGuire, describes 
the benefits of legislative, corporate, and educational cooperation 
in terms of increased worker productivity and improved 
college-employer relations. In "Partnerships for Employee Training: 
Implications for Education, Business, and Industry," David, B. Luther 
provides an industrial perspective on customized job training. 
"Components of Successful Training Programs," by Dorothy J.. Kaplan, 
reviews specific practices to ensure program effectiveness. \Finally, 
an annotated bibliography of relevant ERIC documents is presented. 
( LAL ) 
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Editors^ Notes 



Contniclcd ( iislonii/rd irainint^ lor l)nsiiH\s.s and industry is a siirnificant 
iirw proKralu locus oifurriuK at roiiununity tolU'^os. The programs 
arc being provided lor a wide variety oftirins as a result of a eoinbina- 
tion ofsoeial and <Tononur forces at work in society for the hist decade. 
This specialized education for the private sector is one of the reasons 
why (onununity (olleges are gaining in stature across the country. 

This sourcebook describes and analyzes customized education 
and training Irom a number of vantage points. When desc ribint^ how 
and what is being done, the varied viewpoints expressed by the contrib- 
uUns illustralc that there is, as yet, no one accepted way to structure or 
organize a college to most eU'eclively otler training. What is also clear 
Irom the programs described is that local needs and conditions within 
the community to be served and within the college providing the pro- 
gram dictate mosi strongly what and how successful programs are 
ollered. I'he development of customized education and training is lol- 
lowing the strong conmumity college tradition of meeting local and 
regional needs with uniquely local solutions. 

Chapters One, Iwo, 1'hree, and Eight deal with the definition, 
organization/ and delivery of programs. Kopecek, in Chapter One, 
defines and describes customized training and presents an integrated 
organizational model. Connor, on the other hand, in Chapter Three, 
argues strongly that a centralized organizational structure staffed by 
grneralists produces the best results. In Chapter l\vo, (^darke compares 
and contrasts several aspects of the training function with traditional 
credit programs, and Kaplan in Chapter Eight delineates components 
necessary for the suet essful program implementation. 

(lhapters Four, Five, and Six describe significantly dillerent but 
suKcssful training programs being offered in three different states. 
Owen, in ChapteiMMve, presents a detailetl statement of the North 
Carolina training system implemented over the last twenty years. 1'his 
liistorically developed presentation illustrates what can be done with 
strong, enlightened governmental support at the state level. In Chapter 
Four, Day outlines a cooperative program, worked out by the college 
•aiul a major prothu er of basic metals. Of note is the emphasis in this 
program on utilizing (he DACUM approach to curriculum develop- 
ment. M((ruiie. in Chapter Six, describes legislative, corporate, and 
educ ational cooperation that has allowed. fhe thirty community colleges 

1 
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ol Now York Sta(c lo ciiicrgc as rcoiioinir dovclopniciit forces in ihvW 
coniimiriitics to foster increased productivity and an approved eco- 
nomic climate. 

Finally, Luther, in Chapter Seven, gives an industrial perspec- 
tive to customized job training and emphasizes training as the correct 
response to the Japanese iriHuence and the inforinatitm age. He out- 
lines how educators should interact with business and industry and 
urges cooperation. 

Robert J, Kopecek 
Robert Ci. Clarke 
Editors 



Rohnt J. Kopfi fk ts preMclrnt of Northampton County Arm 
Community Collcfie in Pninsylvania, 

Rvhnt a Clarke is presidnit of Vermont Technical Collefie, 
Randolph Center, Vermont. 
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Providing customized job (mininji; presents problems as well 
as opportunities to the community college. The issues to 
he consideredpifi deciding whether a college should become 
involved^n industrial training are discussed, and 
an organizational model for delivering such programs 
successfully is suggested. 



Customized Job Training: 
Should Your Community 
College Be Involved? 

Robert J. Kopecek 



American hrms spend between $30 billion and $100 billion yearly on 
the training and education of employees. By comparison, approximately 
$50 billion is expended annually on all other aspects of higher educa- 
tion (Boyer, 1983). These huge expenditures for training illustrate the 
growing conviction among business leaders that ongoing education and 
training of employees are necessary for profitability. 

According to ^dgerton (1983, p. 4), "by 1990 ten to fifteen mil- 
lion nianufcicturing workers will no longer be needed in the jobs they 
now have. With the baby-boom generation reaching maturity, far 
fewer people will be entering the laboi' force afresh. Eighty-five to 90 
percent of the labor force of 1990 is already in place.*' These facts, added 
to the current volume of training acro.ss the nation, "establish the 
parameters of an adult-regaining problem (or opportunity) of immense 
proportion/' 

While most industrial instruction is now offered by in-hou.se 
trainers or consulting /inns, many busines.ses are beginning to contract 

\» v\ Dim «H'n^ t Mtiitiiiitit»s < -<'ll»Ki «, HO 4H S.»h |- imu im <i )l^^M•v•H,l*s, l)« i rmlH-r l'»H4 
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lor ihcsf kinds ol pH^iinis lioiii coiiuniiiiily t ollci^^cs. Tlic linns arc 
liiiditiL; llic iiisdiu tioipand sn|)|)()i ( scrvitcs cxccllciu and (he prices 
( ()ni|)c(iliv(\ 'I'hc tollfircs art* distovcrinL; induslrial insiniclion is 
( oinplcnicniarv to (hrir other programs and ajot^ical rxtcnsion ol (lirir 
nnssion. Sik li insiriu lion is also |)i()vin]Lf to he an ini()()rlanl lacior in 
the ('( oiiorni( vitality of sonic regions, and i( has, lor c()lk\gvs, thv added 
advanlatie of enhaneing their status with Inisiness in (he eonunnnity, 

•Many eonntuniily eolle^e leaders, (herelore, are deeidinir . 
whether ( onditions are righl in (heir eonniiunily and at theii ( i)lleir(' to 
enter the nnJii^slrial Irainini^ Held. Questions ahound: For example, is i( 
wise, w hen colleges are lacing serious linaiK iai and eiuoihnenl j)i'oh- 
Icins and when die i nrrent mix of insiriu (ion is already cited as over- 
emphasizing (he career aiul vcxational, to locus more s(air and 
resoiu^es on customized, training lor business and indus(ry? The 
oppor(uni(y (o provide a nceilcd eiluca(ional service directiv (o iiuhis- 
liy, a niarke( segiiien( (hat has <''rcat financial resources, high po(ential 
need, and mu( h poli(ical intluencc, is very (empting, hut there arc real 
risks— philosophic a.l, t)rganiza(ioiial, anil linancial, 

'['his ( hap(er sugges(s issues orconcern lor comnumity eull(*ge 
oITk iais lai ing the (iues(ions of whether and (o what ex(en( (heir ( ollege 
shoiild pursur (he indus(rial training nt?u'ke(. and i( discusses the 
advantages and disadvaiuages of this type ol' i-nvolvcrnciK. 

I 

A Description of Customized Job Training 

('us(oiuized ((ailt)red) industrial (raining is dclined as (raining 
(ha( is designed to mee( the spcM ilic and imi(|ue (ask oi skill needs of a 
particidar fnin. Voia(ional programs are irsnally shoK, less than ror(v 
hoius in length, wfiilc technical or managcineiK programs may he over 
rjO hoius in duration. The instruction is narrow in (e( lmi( al orieiua- 
tion; it lix uses on skills anti usually is hased on a task analysis ol'johs 
alread) in cxistcMic, 

The sludcn(s enrolled are eith(M' new employees, who i('(|uire 
enlry-h vel skills oi* spec ifi( orient.jftio!! to processes and (e( hniques ol 
the linn, or coiuiinung employees who need upgrading or retraining 
l)e( ause j>r pronuxion, tt'( lni(Ni^git al change*, ()r basic changes in the 
( ompanys opera(ions. 

Tlie (raining may oc( ur in the woikplatc, in a traditional edu- 
( aiion.d se((ing, or in a t ()mbina(i()n ul both. The insti iit (ional pro- 
gram is designed, or ganized, and administered by (he personnel of die 
( i)llege widi thedire( l assis(;in( (M)r individuals from (he indus(ry. The 
ins(ru( lion is a( lually provided by individuals ret rui(ed (antl (rained it 
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lUTcssary), niiplt^ycd, and supervised l)y the collrgc. The faculty may 
be lull-liine teaching stall' ol the college oi\ more likely, are specially 
recruited practitioners gr trainers who know the industry in question 
and can relate well to corporate goals and objectives. 

Initial Concerns 

What Are Local Needs and Attitudes? For college personnel con« 
lemplalingoirering industrial training, the answers to questions regard- 
ing probable need and utilization are central. Do area businesses and 
industries need and want training? Are area firms retooling, planning to 
produce new product lines, establishing plants, or hiring new person- 
nel? Do area firms recognize the need tor ongoing training for all of their 
employees, and are these firms prepared to contract for this service? 

Before a college commits to industrial training, market research 
is reiiuired. A systematic needs analysis of the community, for exam- 
ple, is essential. Entering the industrial training field in a substantial 
manner most likc-ly will require a restructuring of the college's internal 
operations to acconnnodale this new form of instruction. If the pre- 
di( led need for training, based on market research, is significant, then 
the college can make the necessary changes more confidently. (Possible 
organizational changes are discussed later in this chapter.) 

Colleges discovering marginal need, however, are wise to 
accomniodale occasional requests for training on an incidental, case- 
by-case basis and not to alter their basic organizational style or mode of 
operation. The specific results from market research needed by a col- 
l(^ge before it can commit to establishing special arrangements for the 
offering of contracted services will vary, but positive responses from at 
least ten firms requiring at least S1()(),()00 to $250,000 worth of training 
during a year seem a reasonable minimum. The dollar range is wide 
because costs differ greatly depending on the type and sophistication of 
training retiuired, the amount of equipment needed, and the availabil- 
ity aiifl cost of competent instructors. 

When the initial need is predicted to be great, the college should 
raise other (lueslions. How comprehensive can the college be? What 
are the [uMceplions oUUc community and the colleges sponsors relative 
to training as an aspect of the collegers mission? Will aggressive efforts 
in training be viewed as consistent with the mission of the college, or 
will it cause widespread misunderstandings? People who believe that 
public money should not be used to assist any profit-n>aking organiza- 
tion diret lly may oppose vigorously and vocally any efforts by a public 
college to provide corporate training, even though all costs can be 
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(IniioiisdiKcd to l)c ( ;ii i ic,| |,y die pi ivalc-scc tor coiiiijaiiy. Public 
acccplaiicr ol llii- training lolc of public institutions lor the private 
M'clor is i\ recent phenomenon. 

Faculty Attitudes. Faeuhy and stall", also, may not be willing to 
accept the extension of the colleire's mission and philosophy to incl-uk- 
extensive industrial trainini,'. Some may lear that it may tarnish the 
hard-won stains of (he (ollege in the higher education conimunity. The 
instruction may nol be perceived as being on a collegiate level. 

Perhaps a more serious problem is faculty opposition to the 
expansion ol ( ustomi/ed job training (CJT) programs on the grounds 
ol ecoHc.niic limeliness. The / may argue that the concept is valid but 
that, mveii decreasing funds available per student from all sources, 
extending CJ'I' c apac ity will simply drain oil" re.sources Irom existing 
.incl^)re traditional programs. It should be recogni/ed that if CJT 
progranis arc appropriately administered and priced, no college needs 
lo sul)sicli/c- ihem beyond some relatively small start-up costs. In lac t, 
industrial traiiimg should more than pay for itself after the first six 
ni(iiitlisol cxiensivc- programming. 

Chaniiin^ the Focus of the Instructional Process. Most programs 
filially ollered by connmmily colleges focus on meeting the educa- 
tional goals and objec tives ol individuals as ideniiliecl and cIcHned by 
iliose indi\ icluals. And ibe individuals who enroll in a college's pro- 
gram ol study assume that knowledgeable professionals have developed 
the c iirii(1^lum with both the student.s' needs and high educational stan- 
dards ill mind. Each of lhe.se situations is perfectly normal for the aca- 
demic insliiMlion providing quality education in traditional settings. 
Hovvevc-i. involvement in industrial training threatens both eircum- 
stances by c hanging the foe us of educ ation in two ways. Kirsl, the col- 
lege's program integrity may be affected by the attempt to satisfy the 
iicrds of the firm rec^uiring training; .second, the tnotivulion of the stu- 
dcMil in the industrial training program is changed. 

Tbe name, customized job training, implies that the training 
program is specilically designed lor the contracting firm. Therefore, the 
personnel of the lirni must work with the college stalf in designing pro- 
grams that fit the linn's objec tives. The clanger is that, in tfie attempt to 
tailor the program to the linn, the firm may be- allowed to exeici.se too 
much control over the scope and content of the program, with the 
result that Iocmis is shifted away from basic- priticiples ol cjualily educa- 
tion. Faculty and administration of the college must be alert to main- 
taining program integrity even though the linn, a paying client, may 
be more inte rested in re sults than in procedure To ignore this potential 
area of conc ern is to threaten the ac ademic reputation of tbe college. 
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For the sUidcnl ol" ivi^iilar a)llcgc programs, the motivation to 
attend ami siiraTd at a roiirsc of study arises from the individuals 
interests, pereeptions, and objectives. 'J'he arrangements for offering 
the course, the content of the course, the techniques of instruction, and 
the fmancial arrangements are typically worked out between the student 
and the college. Clearly, the needs, desires, and interests of the individ- 
ual student are a pnmary focus of the college. When a third party, in 
the form of the contracting fn in, is introduced into this arrangement, a 
change necessarily occurs. Although the basic focus of concern is and 
must remain on the learning needs of the students, the client of the col- 
lege (and the entity paying the bill) is the lirm contracting for the 
instruction. As already mentioned, personnel of the lirm will be directly 
involved in determining the contents of the cour.se and, ultimately, in 
evaluating the cour.se in terms of how well the material taught is appli- 
cable to the workplace. The firm will decide who needs the course, who 
will attend the training programs. This removes from the individual stu- 
dent the intrinsic motivational as.set of determining his or her own edu- 
cational goals and the path that he or she should take to achieve them. 
This altered pattern is psychologically destructive for some students. 

Thvrv may also be great difl'erences in the interests as well as 
abilities of students who attend the program. Instructors in CJT need 
to l)e highly competent in their fields, but they must also be familiar 
with the techniques of the specific industry involved if they are to suc- 
ceed in coping with i^.tbrmed questions and a high skill level from moti- 
vated veteran -wtctitioners. On the other hand, although by no means 
the rule, .some employees may be enrolled in cour.ses against their will 
and asked to learn skills and adapt to attitudes that may not interest 
them. The |)roblems inherent in teaching such students are not unlike 
those encountered with the unmotivated, traditional eighteen-year-old 
student, but the techniques u.sed to overcome the problems may be 
wry dilferent. Further, if the instruction is conducted on site in a 
mamdacluring plant, plant supervisors may interfere by being more 
interested in short-term production deadlines than in the long-term 
benefits thai accrue to employees and the firm as a result of .systematic 
enjployee participation in training programs. All .such difierences ol 
opinion regarding objectives, contents, values, and results of customized 
training programs must be overcome if meaningful training is tt) t)ccur. 

C JT is a type of instruction with which most connnunity ct)l- 
leges have had at least .some experience, but, as the magnitude of such 
programming increases, the unique instructional i.ssues, along with 
obvious (liHerenccs in course identification ami administration, must 
be workcnl out. 
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Personnel /mf)h:atwns\ Kssciiiial lo cfl'rctivc C]T programming 
is ii i iuUv of kiiowlcclgi'al)lt' i\m\ committed individuals, These :itaH' 
meml)ers must know their c :)llege, be able to conceptualize quickly and 
easily (he potential training needs of industry, and have the ability to 
market, (levek)p, and implement training programs. Effective pro- 
grannning is closely tied (o the caliber of people with these talents who 
can b( identiHed from among current staff or employed specifically for 
this function. Whatever organizational structure is used to implement 
training programs the involved staff must be identified clearly, must 
inlernalize its function, and must have clear policies and procedures 
that make it fnneaucratically simple to deliver the training. The staff 
must know that C JT is an institutional priority supported by senior col- 
lege ofllcials if the training efl'ort is to succeed. 

The college must further have the reputation of delivering wliat it 
pronii,ses. It must, therefore, stand behind any commitments made by 
the stair CjT programming is conducted outside of the college with 
firms who operate in a milieu much different from the traditional aca- 
demic world. Boundaries of individual authority must be khown clearly 
to CJT staff and to their colleagues at the college. Who is entitled to 
conunit the college to how much must be understood explicitly. This is 
not to imply that any individual calling on business firms or imple- 
menting training contracts must be able to draw up or sign contracts on 
the spot. Except for very small businesses, most corporate executive 
ofllcers do not have this type of authority! What is important, however, 
is to have staff members who can correctly conunit the college and who 
call accunitely estimate costs. 

Institutional integrity must be preserved, but an entrepreneurial 
style is essential, Entrepreneurship is an atypical attribute for most 
individuals currently em()loyed in education, but that is the nature of 
CJ'I' activities. The honest tension between institutional integrity and 
enlrepi eneursliip must be acknowledged. Staff members must recognize 
that they are selling their programs in a competitive market. Business 
people expect a fair presentation of a potential program, but they will 
attempt to get as much as possible for their money. College personnel, 
lurther, need to recognize that more than money can be at stake. 

Most simply stated, what is required to maximize Q:]T program- 
ming are capable people operating in a sound and worlcable organiza- 
tional stru( ture thai makes sense within the context of the particular 
college. The structure must allow and facilitate talented and trained 
people to lot us on (he task of delivering high-quality, low-cost, special- 
ized instruction. 
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The Integrated Model 

If CJT is to become a signilkant portion of the total work load 
of ail institution, it may be necessary to restructure the organization. 
Most colleges cannot expand their efforts into contracted services and 
continue to provide quality instruction in other degree programs while 
conchicting business as usual. CJT programming will have implica- 
tions for. virtually every administrative area in the college with an espe- 
cially strong impact on instruction. The integrated model outlined in 
this section suggests one approach to coping with the needed changes, 

Thh model holds that the best people available in any college to 
contact, set up, teach, and administer training programs are those same 
administrators and faculty who offer preservice education in the same 
di.scipline. For example, if a company requires its draftspersons and 
design engineers to be trained in computer-aided design/computer- 
assisted manufacturing (CAD/CAM), individuals from the drafting 
and design departments of the college are in the best position to offer or 
supervise in-service instruction. In like manner, if office personnel 
re(|uire training in word processing, who could be better suited to meet 
this neetl than individuals fvom the secretarial science department of 
the college? 

The integrated model establishes an organizational structure 
and policies and procedures that encourage the interaction of faculty 
and staff who possess specific disciplinary expertise with their counter- 
parts in business and industrial firms. This approach has at least two 
major benefits: It encourages faculty and staff related to every career 
and technical program at the college l)o assume responsibility for the in- 
service as well as preservice education and training offered, and it 
fosters decentralized decision making. 

From a curricular viewpoint, the integrated approach vertically 
orvjanizes the college. One group of faculty and one academic adminis- 
trator an* responsible for all instruction offered at the college in a par- 
ticular discipline. The approach recognizes that the emphasis placed 
on "credit'' as opposed to "noncredit" instruction is a reHection of the 
views of professors and not of practitioners or their employers. Practi- 
tioners want only new skills or knowledge in order to cope with changes 
in their lields. The approach recognizes further that, because of the 
nature of prt^stTvice education, the contents of some noncredit courses, 
which refl(»ct the nt^west trends in an industry, are the most advanced 
offered at the institution -although these courses cannot l)e applied to 
any degree ollVred by the college. 
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I his point is illustrated hy a CJT course OHciccI at the request 
of a hospital to registered nurses (RNs) on new developments in nurs- 
ing practice. All of the students in this noncredit course, which is not 
applicable to a degree, are licensed RNs who have aheady completed 
successfully the preservice program and are How working. These indi- 
viduals need new skills that may not be taught in the preservice curric- 
ulum. Who at a college should work with the director of nursing ser- 
vices at the contracting hospital in developing the training program? 
Who should develop the curriculum and even teach thk course? The 
most, logical person is the college's director of nursing! Mo other indi- 
vidual, surely no other college administrator trained ay a generalist, 
knows the subject or the peculiarities of the workpla^WfSwelL No other- 
individual is likely to be as capable of developing ciirriculum and of 
knowing individuals who have the requisite skills toj teach the course. 

The integrated model also uses the best available personnel at 
the college for outreach into the community. Community college fac- 
ulty members are technically very competent, but, unfortunately, in 
most communities this reserve of human capital is not adequately 
recf)gnized and may even be overlooked. CJT gives college faculty and 
staff a direct method of preparing individuals to be more productive, 
and it allows them to share their technical as well as pedagogical skills 
and knowledge with colleagues in business. 

The integrated model also gives long-time administrators and 
faculty members of career and technical programs the opportunity to 
interact professionally with the employers of their preservice students 
on a new level. It allows, perhaps even forces, the college-bound aca- 
demic administrator and faculty member to get into the field. This pro- 
cess l)enelits the college, for it updates personnel. Rut, more important 
for successful CJT programs, these educators provide tremendous 
assistance to individuals in the workplace. 

The integrated model further guards against the unwanted 
development at a college of two different and distinct faculties in the 
sam(» di.scipline. 'I'hese faculties are composed of traditional professors, 
who hold full-time tenure-track positions and teach preservice stu- 
dents, and trainers, who are usually part-time adjunct instructors less 
4irtmiliar vv4th the college, who teach credit-free training programs. 

I'his organizational pattern also helps to ensure increased rur-^.. 
ricular control and i» standardization of students* performance expecta- 
tions by providing the opportunity for full-time faculty involvement 
and (he supervision of all instruction within a discipline by the same 
administrativi oflicer. 

The integrated model is not a panacea. Full-time faculty, because 
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ol'tluMr roinuiidncnl lo prrsn vit r programs, ol'trn dt) not have the time 
for or the interest in C] l programs. To some, the prospect of training 
is even threatening, for it is a very diH'erent approach to instruction. 
But» if they can be motivated to become involved and if it can be sched- 
uled, full-time faculty members can make very valuable contributions 
to short-term, quickly conceived, training programs. There are further 
strong curriculum and instructional benefits for both in-service and 
preservice programs if all of the instruction in a discipline is the vespon- 
.sibility of one administrator. 

If a college accepts the logic of an integrated approach for CJT 
progranmiing, the same logic extends to all instruction. While reflect- 
ing a strong commitment to the concept of continuing education and 
lifelong learning, the integrated approach calls into question the need 
for a separate continuing education organizational unit with its own 
stair, budgi't, policies, and procedures and with its tendency to empha- 
size dichotomies between credit and noncredit programs, courses, and 
faculty. 

IV) make the integrated model vyork, academic program admin- 
istrators need to broaden their professional concerns beyond the scope 
of preservice programs. Deans and program directors must alter their 
priorities. Methods of administering and managing must be adapted to 
ensure that all of the productive time of these academic administrators 
is not consumed by the demands of preservice programs. Furthermore, 
a more entrepreneurial attitude needs to be nurtured. Academic admin- 
istrators need to become much more oriented to the world outside the 
college, which will increase the probability of extensive GJT program- 
ming, and also make college personnel much more sensitive to the 
divergent attitudes and needs in the community. If guided properly, 
increased entrepreneurship can stimulate increased excitement among 
staH' members and ultimately improve overall operations. 

Using this . model, a college is represented in the business and 
industrial conununity not just by the president and personnel from the 
continuing education office but rather by the president and every aca- 
demic dean, program director, and interested technical faculty member 
at the institution. The message that customized job training is a college 
commitment then becomes clear. 

Advantages of CJT Programs 

Initial concerns aside, there are many pottmtial advantages for 
the college that becomes involved in providing industrial training pro- 
grams. The following subsections describe the benefits of such programs 
to j)oth the college and the conununity it serves. / 
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The Mission of the College. 'IVaining spcciali/cd for l)usincss and 
industry is an expression of the toniprehensive mission of the eollege 
and is a function that the eollege is unique ly capable of oH'ering. CJT is 
another way tor the college to serve taxpayers in a cost-effective way. 

Economic RevitalizatiQn. Customized job training is an indis- 
pensable aspect of economic revitali/ation efforts. The involvement of 
the local community college in its community as the deliverer of indus- 
trial training has the potential not only of providing well-trained work- 
ers but also of developing and cementing relationships between the 
college and area firms. For regions hard hit by the competitive disad- 
vantage of their protlucts in national and world markets, the establish- 
ment of new firms and the extensive product diversification by existing 
firms are absolute necessities. Changes of this kind require tremendous 
etibrt. Not only will affected industry have to develop new products and 
new methods of production, accumulate sufficient capital for new equip- 
ment and plants, and, in many localities, retrofit or build new multi- 
purpose work centers but, most important for community colleges, the 
retraining of personnel also becomes essential. Since CJT can be offered 
at a cotnpetilive price through the community college, it allows a com- 
|)any to tnaintain and/or enhance its viability and profitability in the 
marketplace. In turn this has a positive effect on the local market. 

Relationships Between Business and College. By providing train- 
ing to a business, a college has the potential of creating an entirely 
different relationship among the personnel of both organizations. The 
fact that college personnel are working on state-of-the-art problems can 
dispel notions of the existence, of an ivory-tower mentality. Both busi- 
ness and ( ollege personnel have a first-hand opportunity to observe 
each other at wt)rk. I'he residual effects in tin* community are signifi- 
cant. A prime example is the increased possibility of the firm employing 
graduates of the college. The relationship may also cause the company 
to be more* getierous in responding to the ( ollege's needs. 

Professional Development of Staff. The involvement t)f college 
faculty and staff in problems of lot al businesses provides an opportu- 
nity for professional development of the highest order. It allows college 
and business staffs with common interests to b(*come professionally 
ac(|uainted. f urther, faculty obsei^ving changes in business or indus- 
trial practices can, on a first-hantf basis, assess the true itnportance of 
preservice degree* curricula taught at the college. It allows faculty mem- 
bers the f)|)|)ortunity to update their skills and knowledge. 

Increased Use of the College. Participation in training programs 
by corporate employees will demonstrate community college services 
lo yet another segtnent of the population. If industrial and business 
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rmployrrs irccivc t xt fllt*nt job-irlatcd instruction taught l)y competent 
and caring inilivichials in programs administered by the college, the 
probability is great that these employees will use the college again them- 
selves and pass on their positive feelings to other potential students in 
their tamilies, their neighborhoods, and in the business community. 

Expanded Access to Additional Education, Customized job train- 
ing can be the beginning of an even more intensive learning process 
for some individuals. It can have the effect of orienting the individuals 
toward systematic instruction. It can help them recognize other poten- 
tials they may have and can stimulate them to enroll in additional courses 
or programs. It can put to rest the myth that "older" individuals cannot 
learn new things. 

Personalized College Services for Student- Employees, The indi- 
vidual experiencing successful training benefits directly from the com- 
munity college can personalize how the college assists people and the 
coiiummity. The successfulness clearly reinforces how the college helped 
the student-employees, their fellow workers, their company, and their 
community. 

Financially BeneficiaL Well administered and properly priced 
training programs can be lucrative for community colleges. Businesses 
and industries are accustomed to expending large sums of money to 
purchase training. CJT programs offered at community colleges can 
easily be priced at a level to exceed costs substantially while still remain- 
ing competitive. In fact, the college may have to overcome the concern 
•of some corporate managers that quality cannot be obtained at prices 
as low as those commonly established for CJT. 

Increased Student- Employee Productivity The effect of custom- 
ized jul) training on the individual student-employee can be Very sig- 
nificant. The programs provide the students with the opportunity to 
learn skills and/or attitudes that will make them immediately more pro- 
ductive at their jobs. 

Availability of Government Funding, B(*cause of the recognized 
need to diversify business and industry and to create new jobs for 
unemployed and underemployed individuals, several states have estab- 
lished special economic development programs that fund programs for 
training persoimel in new or expanding firms. A community college 
can serve as an aggressive agent in attempting to link qualified firms to 
the state and federal funding programs designed to enhance economic 
development. Although pul)lic funding is not an essential ingredient of 
( ustomi/ed jol) training, as is evidenced l)y the amount of money being 
expended by l)usiness for training, the incentive of subsidized training 
may be a deciding factor to a firm seeking a locality for its operation. 
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Potential I'robU'iiis 

(u)lle^cs that bcroinc dtrply involved with cusloniizcd job 
training nml to consider i\\v poitMilial prol)lenis described in ihc para- 
Ljiaplis that Ibllovv. 

Program Integrity. A philosopliical issue could be the first and 
most serious eonrern. Orj^anizalional and eurrieuhir control is central 
to the intei^rily of all colleges. College personnel need to ensure that 
direct or subtle pressures by business do not permit the mentality of 
In ing "kept" to develop at the college. What is taught and the levels crf- 
acceptabh* achievement must meet defensible educational standai^Lis. 
Colleges ,shf)uUl have policies that ensure that the instructional pVo- 
gram is not being exploited by any firm; that students are achieving at 
acceptable levels; and that programs are not pass-throughs for business 
to obtain govtM iuuenlal largesse. 

CJTas a Possible Threat to the College's Comprehensiveness. The 
ciniouni of training oH'ered by a college can be an issue. College person- 
nel nnist be concerned with the percentage of the colleges total instruc- 
tional work h^ad devoted to customized job training. That the delivery 
of (his kind ol progrannning will require changes in the college's 
adniinisiralivc policies and practices is a given, but the long-term cflects 
ol these ( hanges on the essence of the institution are obviously related 
to the magnitude of the involvement. Most community colleges strive 
to be comprehensive. Customized job training is likely to exacerbate 
already changing patterns of student enrollment from degree to short- 
term programs and from students studying academic subjects to those 
pursuing technical and vocational offerings. 

Failure to Deliver Quality Programming. Finally, the college 
thai oilers CJT should n^cognize that all of the factor.s that hold tre- 
mendous polenlial for developing positive relationships with lousiness 
and industry have inherent in them the possibility for exactly the oppo- 
site. Firms expend lunds for training with the expectation of receiving 
(|uality instruction and .service. If these services are not delivered lo the 
level ol satisfaction advertised and desired, dissatisfaction with the 
college is hound to result and to be advertised in the tonimunity. 
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The similarities and (lifferences between traditional degree 
programs and industrial training programs are outlined, 
and guidelines are presented for the community college 
entering the industrial training field. 



Customized Job Training 
and Credit Programs 

Robert G. Clarke 

Although the learning-teaching processes and overall operations are 
similar in many ways, customized job training and traditional college 
prograrpming are philosophically and operationally different. This 
chapter highlights the similarities as well as the differences. 



Definitions 



Education is the transfer to students of a fundamental base of 
knowledge that serves as a long-term foundation upon which to grow. 
Training is "skill-specitic" instruction to allow the student to master a 
defined set of job competencies. Webster's (1977) defines education as 
"the field of study that deals mainly with methods of teaching and learn- 
ing in schools." Warmbrod and Faddis (1983) define customized job 
training as either: 

1. Short-term customized training for entry-level positions to 
aid start-up in new or expanding companies, with all or most 
of the training costs subsidized by the state; or 

2. Short- or long-term customized training for upgrading or 
retraining of extant employees of established companies, 
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witli (u ( asioiially sonu* sinall subsidies from the state, but 
most often with training offered to the company at cost by 
the college. 

Averill (1984) notes that "education is now facing the dichotomy 
of education to serve the student and (or) training which is intended to 
serve the business community" (p. 34). Goldman and SutclifTe (1982) 
state that VducyMon is keyed to drawing out from inside, while instruc- 
tion is based upon shaping the student from the outside" f p. 3). By sub- 
stituting the word "training" for "instruction" in the previous sentence, 
we can identify another operative difference between education and 
training. 

Administrative Response 

The amount of administrative time required to integrate indus- 
trial training fully into the programmatic offerings of a community col- 
lege is enormous. This is especially true during the first three to four 
years of operation while the initial development of the training pro- 
grams takes place. The strong commitment of senior administrators, 
which must be communicated to personnel at all levels of the institu- 
tion, is essential. A college cannot simply hire a director of industrial 
training and expect that person to establish and implement the pro- 
gram all alone. All levels of administration should be involved in the 
initial decision-making process? that establishes the program, for they 
surely will be involved in solving the inevitable difficulties that will 
occur during implementation. 

While the process of establishing an associate degree program at 
a college may involve over the course of an eighteen-month period a 
few faculty and academic administrators, a lay advisory committee, an 
assortment of college committees, the president, trustees, and in some 
states a state agency, the pattern Oi' involvement is usually more com- 
plex with (raining, although the time for participation and decision 
making may l)e truncated. The development of a new training program 
requires the involvement (or at least the acknowledgement) of all of the 
above people, as well as the guidance and assistance of virtually every 
other segment of the college's administrative staff on an ongoing basis. 
(This need for widespread involvement may be a reason that some col- 
leges resist developing these programs fully.) 

1\) ensure this broad-based support, all staff members must 
understand the lUM-ds and ol)jectives of the program. The college may 
need to reconceptuali/e and rewrite its mission statement in order to 
reflec t dearly this new manifestation of its continuing education func- 
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(ion. This rcTOiutptiiali/.ation should be endorsed and ratified by the 
governing board. 

A number of possible organizational structures lor delivering 
training are outlined in this book. However, no matter what structure 
an institution adopts, the institution must see the program as an integral 
pari of its mission, and senior administrators must strongly ^support 
and encourage the activity. This point cannot be strt.ised too much or 
said loo many times. It' the president and the board do not make a com-s 
initnient, customized job training (CJT) will either fail or have limited 
success. CJT's need Ibr commitment and campuswFde support is ngt 
dissimilar Irom the needs of every degree program at the college, but, 
since large-scale CJ^r is new, the need is even greater. 

Target Group 

* ■/ . 

The eollege's degree and certificate programs provide pre.service 
education and upgrade training. The individuals enrolled in these pro- 
^r^nis have det ided to go to college to obtain a broad background of 
knowledge, understandings, and skills (including the ability to find 
inituil eri)ploynient) or to learn new skills that^may,provide opportunity 
lor ^idvaneement or a change of eareers. This* population derides to 
pucSue'an educational program alone or with the advice ol'lamily and 
Iric-nds. Whiff most institutions develop strategic marketing plans to 
attt-mpt to attract and persuade this type of individual to enroll, it is the 
individual, independently, who ehoo.setj t^o attend college. 

This is not the case in CJl' pr<)grams. The implications, there- 
lore. on program development, instruction, evaluation, pre- and post- 
testing, and student perlbrmance are enormous. A coll(\ge's ability to 
deal with these factors is crucial ♦o success. 

It is important to note a subtle but powerful reason why some 
sludenis may react negatively or with suspicion to(]JT programs: The 
protjrains are run at the behest of the company! 

The following is a scenario that frequently occurs: Someorn*, 
probably a supervisor or department manager, identifies a problem. 
The (ause ot the problem is traced to improper procedures by line 
workers, whicli could be cori ected if training wen* implemented. Aft(*r 
receiving corporate approval. t[ie lirm's training manager arranges for 
a connnunity college stall* member to meet with company persoimel, 
define the training problem, conc(*ptuali/e a training solution, identify 
fa( uhy, deline ( ()iii))(»t(*nci(»s that need to be taught, and develop and 
schedule the program. C;lass(\s begin. 

Howevei, from the employees' viewpoint, it is a inanag(*m(Mit 
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(Km isioii to run (lu* trainiiif^ program. ManagcnuMit may not have made 
clear enough the reason lor tfie program or motivated the workcM .s sulii- 
eiently lor them to wish to become involved. 

Since the locus ot planning has been management's, the student- 
workers commitment to the training program may not exist. While 
many conununily college facult;- members extol the virtues of'motivaled 
teaching, individuals who have not freely chosen to continue their edu- 
t ution and who do not want to be in class can create severe instruc- 
tional problems. 

Motivational techniques to ensure good student performance 
and satisfaction are dearly needed, and many intrinsic as well as extrin- 
sic reward systems have been used throughout the years. Many com- 
panies pay individuals full salaries or lime and a half for attending 
( lass. A currently popular technique is to lie training into promotions. 
Students who ( omplete a program successfully are given an increase in 
salary. 

However achieved, the motivation of the worker-student is nec- 
essary for su( ( ess. Aduit students taking credit courses for^ degree or 
certificate are often intrinsically motivated. C]T students are more 
likely to need extrinsic reinforcement. Whatever che motivation- 
hourly wages, a promotion, a raise upon successful completion of the 
program, or job retention — it musi be made ti^av to the CJT student- 
worker why the program is necessary and what the individual will get 
from it. 

Unlike the pattern with students enrolling in credit courses, it is 
vital that C]T administrative statf and faculty meet with prospective 
traine(*s prior to the beginning of classes to help ensure appropriate 
expectations. 

Interna! Communications 

As in any endeavor, a free and continuous exchange of informa- 
tion within the institution is mandatory if C]T programs are io suc- 
ce(Hl. FA'tM-ybody must know what everybody else is doing. Formal 
meetings or written memorandums can be replact'd by hallway dia- 
logue, quick tcl(*ph()n(* calls, and informal handwritten notes, but the 
kev to succ(\ss is a constant How of information about attitudes and feel- 
ings as W(»ll as data. All [)arties concerned need to understand the insti- 
tulion\s endcavoi s. 

The "chain of conunand" sh(^ul(l not inhibit t\ssential internal 
(ualogne. As (^mphasi/.ed by Peters and Waterman (1982) in In Search of 
lixidlrna\ a (onstant How of informal internal communications is prev- 
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alcnt in all siuTrsslul lompanii^s. The same principle operates in eom- 
niunily colleges, The tlireetor ()1 business and industry programs may^' 
be a fourth-tier administrator, reporting to a dean, who reports to the 
viee-|)resi(lent, who reports to ihe president. However, a flow of infor- 
mation on an informal, as well as formal basis h required if all levels of 
administration are to contribute. While this may not be the customary 
mode of operatioirtu the college, it is critical for C]T programs. 

To ensure that everyone — line and staff administrators, faculty, 
trustees, and su[)port personnel — knows what is happening, CJT 
administrators shouki circulate a monthly summary of activities that 
covers ev(*ry industry contact. This technique may engender help from 
unexpecteil sources. 

Faculty 

At most colleges, the majority of training programs are taught 
by adjunct faculty members with current industrial experience. This is 
not a denigration of full-lime faculty, who present excellent instruc- 
tional programs and are utilized for CJT classes whenever possible. 
However, industry prefers, if not mandates, a faculty that is not "ivory 
tower" or theoretical in approach, thinking, or delivery. Instruction 
needs to be oriented toward application and job relevance. Faculty, 
typically need to have had experience on particular types of equipment 
or in very s[)eciali/.ed operations to be most efl'ective. Usually full-time 
faculty do not have this directly applicable experience, or their schedule 
does not permit thiMu to participate, 

'i'he process of recruiting adjunct faculty for training does differ 
from the methods used for credit programs. While-formal education is 
recjuired for all credit faculty, it may not be necessary or appropriate 
for some f)usiness and industry programs. While most adjuncts meet 
standard educational criteria of credit faculty, some very capable skilled 
( raitspeople who have practiced and perfected their trade and who 
have a talent and desire to share this experience with others do not pos- 
.sess advanced college degrees. Their talent should fx* enhanced by 
special training in pedagogical techniques and usetl, 

A new excellent source of adjunct trainers is the t athe of early 
retirees irom major firms. The depressed economic conditions of the 
early lfUU)s have created a pool of highly qualified and talented people. 
These individuals usually desire only part-time employment and are a 
definite ass(»t. To (Misurt* that a college has access to these individucils, 
administrators sliould maintain ongoing contact with personnel oflitiers 
of large firms. Ideally, the college would be notifietl by corporate per- 
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soniu'l oHicrrs ol all early rcdrces who may be interested in part-time 
teaching for the college. 

However, it is true that, just because someone is a skilled crafts- 
person or an excellent manager, he or she may not necessarily be a 
good instructor All new business and industry instructors need to be 
given "Train the Trainer** sessions^, and college personnel must be avail- 
able to provide individual assistance on an ongoing basis. 

The role of the full-time faculty members, however, should not 
l)e overlooked, for they are critical to the success of CJT Their guidance 
and knowledge are the backbone for successful business and industry 
programs even if these faculty members are minimally involved in 
instruction. Initially, faculty tend to be suspicious of this new service or 
program and must be oriented to the reasons for the programs and 
their benefits to the college. Showing faculty hdw their own degree pro- 
gram is enhanced by CJT — for example, through equipment donations 
and referrals of students into credit programs — can be persuasive. 

Instructional Implications 

Task analysis and competency based vocational education 
(CBVK) have long been bywords for vocational educators, although 
the application of these concepts has been spotty throughout the coun- 
try. While virtually all vocational educators praise these notions and 
assert that all of their programs are CBVE designed, in fact the con- 
cepts are rarely even tried in traditional academic programs. Typically, 
courses fit into nice, tight blocks of three or four credit hours. Instruc- 
tion is faculty oriented and each student's skills are not clearly stated 
upon graduation. 

Training must be competency based. An analysis of work prob- 
lems leads to the development of training programs. A long treati.se on 
developing CBVE programs for business and industry is not needed 
here, as excellent resource material as available. The DACUM (Devel- 
oping a Curriculum) approach, for example, which was used with great 
success by Dundalk Community College in working with the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, is described in detail in another chapter. Suffice it to 
say that all training .should be ba.sed upon the actual skills the workers 
need and not on abstract theoretical knowledge. 

IV) the company whose work force lacks basic skills in reading or 
mathematics, remedial education is as critical to training as it is in 
( redit programs. Mathematics or reading developmental programs are 
often needed prior to the initiation of specific job training. Many CJT 
students have not b(*en to school in twenty years, so remedial education 
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is often helpful in two ways: It allows th(» individual to gain confidence 
in his or her ability to learn, and it also is the foundation upon which 
specific job training can be built. 

'I raining programs tend to be shorter in length than degVee or 
certificate programs. Firms want compressed schedules that take into 
consideration the work shifts of employees. Some companies want their 
employees in class for thirty to forty hours per week, while others want 
classes from midnight to 3 A.M. The college must r*Mnain as flexible as 
possible in order to meet these needs. On the other hand, institutions 
must be confident enough to tell the. company when they cannot meet 
specific requests. Academic integrity and quality instruction are essen- 
tial for all programs olfered by the college. 

The institution must always maintain curricular control. While 
the needs of the company are of prime import and the institution should 
accommodate the firm in every way possible, the institution has the 
responsibility to design and deliver the instructional program and cer- 
tify its quality. > 

Program Delivery 

draining programs tentl to use a difl'erent delivery format than 
traditional college credit, eourses. For example, in customized manage- 
ment courses, (»xtensive use of role playing and of simulation exercises 
are of utmost imporlance. 

Technical instruction always has a heavy concentration of 
"hands-on" exercises. Students need and want active participation and 
evaluate poorly classes that follow a straight lecture format. 1 he readi- 
bility of textbooks must coincide with the abilities of the. students, espe- 
cially in courses that prepare stucients for entry-level jobs. Handouts 
and audiovisuals play a key role, and the on-time' availability of all 
items is vital to program success. 

Hospitality services are rarely, if ever, ulilized in traditional col- 
lege programs. Many (^ j'l' programs recjuire coHee and pastry service 
in the niornitig, kmcheons, dinncMs, and odier hospitality items. A per- 
fc( t semiti.u'can hv niitied btu ause of a poor meal; thus, this aspec t of 
the program also descM ves attenticHi. 

Finances 

Planning and l)iiclgeting for traitiing programs is cwtretnely 
dillic lilt compared to traditional clc*grc*e programs. In an ongoing c ur- 
riculum, a se(|nenc c* of c;c)urscs is establishc*cl with relatively little* varia- 
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lion, thereby allowing (osts hascd on a given number of students to be 
projected, For training, it is diHicult to forecast in advance of a fiscal 
year even the exact number of programs or courses that will be con- 
ducted. Typical budgeting and funding mechanisms used by publicly 
supported colleges, therefore, are not adequate. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, many institutions budget a finite amount of money for training 
as a line item. After the initial start-up, training activities should be at 
least self-sustaining; it is generally assumed that public money will not 
be used to maintain these programs. 

While credit programs are tuition based and paid for in advance 
by the student, CJT programs are normally performed according to a 
contract. Payment may or may not he in advance of training due to the 
complexities of some corporate billing systems. Many companies will 
issue a purchase order number and a signed contract for the training 
program, and then the college must expend its funds for the program 
prior to receiving payment from the firm. State contracts cati be a tre- 
mendous problem in this regard. Many states have especially designed 
state- funded (J|T programs for new or expanding'firms. However, in 
Pennsylvania, for example, it can be several months before any pay- 
ment is received for a project, and significant amounts of institutional 
funds can be encumbered; this crccaes cash flow problems to say noth- 
ing ofj tTie loss of interest on college money. 

One advantage of CJT is that it generally requires little capital 
investment compared to degree programs. Training programs are 
designed to use existing laboratories or in-plant facilities so that the 
company's equipment is utilized. However, if specialized equipment is 
needed and the company's equipment is not available, it usually can be 
leased easily. If the nature of the training program coincides with other 
college programs, a possible fringe benefit is the donation of equipment 
to the college by the firm. This equipment can then be used not only for 
the (^JT program but in other credit courses. 

In degree programs, instructional materials and supplies arc a 
significant proportion of the direct expenditures of the college. In CJT 
programs, on the other hand, the materials and supplies should always 
be billed as an extra cost item to the firm. 

The pricing of training programs is also very different in nature 
and philosophy from degree programs. Community colleges throughout 
the nation try to deliver a quality education for the least amount of 
money. A low tuition or fee proposed to industry can actually jeopardize 
the ( hance of th(» college winning the contract. Higher prices for busi- 
ness and industry prograni^s correlate with industrial pricing, and 
industry believes you g(*t what you pay for. Strange as it may seem, if 
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comiuunily lollrgcs arc loo inexpensive, industry tends to think the 
program cannot be good. 

If no public money is to be used to subsidize the training, the 
most common approach to pricing is to determine all anticipated direct 
costs and (hen apply, to those direct costs, an indirect rate that has been 
determined independently based on the costs of institutional overhead. 
In order to use this approach, the college obviously will need to develop 
its cost-accounting capabilities, if (hey do not already exist, 

Location 

Traditional programs are generally oH'ered on campus. Most 
CJT pn^grains are conducted on site at the local business or industry. 
Many industrial employees arc afraid of "going to'^collegc*'; some haven't 
been to school for twenty or thirty years. Some ofthis fear can be over- 
come and the chances of a successful and satisfying training program 
can be greatly enhanced when classes are held in the plant. 

Also, as noted earlier, many programs require specialized 
e(juipment that can only be found at the plant. It is costly pnd foolish to 
try (o duplicate vast amounts of equipment for a training^ program. 
Conducting classes on site alleviates these concerns. 

For seminar-type presentations, traditional college classrooms 
equipped with desks are not sufficient. Tables are required, as well as 
more comfor(able seating, Siiice students enrolled in some intensive 
training sessions may be in class six hours a day, physical comfort is 
essential, and other amenities (such as carpeting) to diH'erentiate these 
/■ rooms from (he normal college classroom are desirable. Such consider- 
/ a(ions are especially irnpor(ant for managers. Professionals desire their 
' continuing education to be conducted in a professional manner and 
environment. 

The Ability to Say No 

Telling a company that (he college cannot deliver a (raining ^iro- 
gram that has been requested is very difficult and is even harder when 
the college is a fledgling center for business and industry programs. 
However, the ability to say no will, in reality, help tt) solidify insti- 
tution's place as an industrial trainer. 

Institutional integrity must always be maintained, as tiie long- 
range su^c( ess of any program depends upon how well it deliycrs. The 
attitudt* that "anything can be accomplished*' is overambilious. There 
will be (Kcasions when it is in (he ins(itution\s best interest to say **No, 
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wr do noi ivvl (lia( vvr t an drlivor a quality program in this area," A 
shorl-lcrni loss will be oll'sct by a long-term^ gain in credibility. 

Kach progmm is critical to the overall success of business and 
industry training. If the college has one or two colossal failures, the 
entire CjT operation will suffer. The balance between aggressive sales- 
manship and caution is a delicate qne that needs constant monitoring. 

Reinventing the Wheel 

Thv time and effort required to implement busyjiesLS and indus- 
try programs is phenomenal. It may take a number of staff members 
six to ten meetings to analyze, develop, and sell the program. Wh^re 
degree programs are repetitious, training is normally si once-and-done 
course. The tremendous effort that was expended to develop and 
deliver the program can never be used again. 

To avoid reinventing the wheel with each new CJT contract, col- 
lege staff can use pjievious programs as models for new ones. But, each 
and every effective CJT program is as the name applies — customized. 
Companies want training that meets their specific needs, and, thus, the 
program inevitably must be unique. 

Another seemingly inevitable problem that develops with CJT 
programming is the short lead time requested by niost businesses. 
While degree programs are carefully planned well in advance, CJT 
programs may have to be developed under very accelerated schedules. 
Major firms are often very bureaucratic and slow to make decisions, 
but once a training propo.sal is accepted, the firm wants the training to 
U^'f^im immediately. The college needs to be realistic in what it can 
accomplish and must protect itself in the contracting process while still 
giving the firm the best service possible. 

Evaluation 

Kvaluation has a multifaceted application for both traditional 
and CJ r programs. Both can utilize a pretest for entrance. However, 
any industry pretest, by federal regulations, must be proved to be job 
related to avoid any chance of bias or discrimination. As such, all CJT 
pretests must be cross-referenced to job competencies to prove the 
validity of each question in determining entrance requirements. This 
strict prcKcdure is not mandated for degree programs. 

While traditional programs are evaluated on criteria such as 
whether students are attracted to the program, the quality of the faculty 
and fa( ililics, whether students get jobs, and how well they do in those^ 
jobs after graduation, Cj'I* programs arc evaluated on tlie increased 
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job pcMionnaiioc of irainrcs as a direct result of the training, whether 
there is a reduction in down time, and whether there is a decrease in 
the amount of waste. 

Promotional Strategy 

Training programs must have an entirely difl'erent promotional 
strategy from traditional programs. Ongoing programs focus on the 
eighteen- to twenty-year-old recent high school graduate. For CJT 
programs, the target population to contact, interest, and convince con- 
sists of the critical corporate personnel who make corporate training 
decisions. 

One-on-oiie contact is the best approach. Breakfast meetings 
with the chief executive officer (CEO) can develop an ally for the col- 
lege at the top of the company. Once a firm's CEO is convinced of the 
benefits of college based training, the selling process is much easier. 

News releases and trade articles also need to be a p£^i;t of each 
college's promotional plan, and success stories about CJT pro^lrams are 
important tools for the dissemination of information. ^^ttt 

The key to successful promotion of CJT is to kno^^^^r target 
population, arrange a personal one-on-one vistt, and sell tlrc program. 
Once the successes start, word-of-mouth referrals and rep(fJlt business 
will ensure program continuation and expansion. 

Involvement with the Client 

In traditional degree programs, the college has a two-year 
involvement with a student that, unfortunately, can be rather tran- 
sitory. CJ r programs create the possibility of a continuing involvement 
of the college with each company it serves. The delivery of quality 
training programs that satisfy company needs will ensure the 
company's return for additional programs. The repetitive nature of 
training means that the college need add only four or five new compa- 
nies a year while concentrating its eH'oi'ts on repeat business. System- 
atic follow-up with each company is obviously critical. 

Technological Innovation 

CJT, especially when funded by state or federal grants, allows 
for a degree of technical innovation that does not exist in ongoing 
courses and programs. Examples include the development of training 
manuals for the .specific operations of a company; the development of a 
fiill range of audiovisual materials for a specific program; and the ability 
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to choose state-ol-ihi*-art (acuity without having to retrain current staff. 
The involvement with industry will give community, college educators 
a different perspective on training. 

Labor Relations 

No training program can be a success at a unionized company 
without union support. Care must be taken at each step to assure the 
union representatives that the program is a fair one and that it has been 
designed based on input from labor and management. It is also impor- 
tant that any pretests Are identifiably job related and that remedial 
instruction is available for those who do not pass the first pretest. 

The key to working with unions is to show them clearly the 
long-term beneftt^;^ their employees. For example, in some cases a 
training program may increase a company's profitability and thus pre- 
vent layoffs. While the firm's mSnagement can best handle almost all 
union contact, institutional personnel may need to explain the program 
to the union leaders. 

Conclusion V v 

. Education and training are both integral components of the 
comprehensive community college. The idiosyncrasies of the two types 
of offerings must be considered when an institution either enters the 
industrial training mode of operation or expands its efforts in this 
area. Effective administrators must be aware of the similarities and dif- 
fer ences between education and industrial training, and they must plan 
carefully to minimize the impact of training programs on (ne institu- 
tion's total mission. 
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The centralized organizational model offers the greatest 
chances of success for colleges responding to business and 
industry's training needs. 



Providing Customized Job 
Training Through the Traditional 
Administrative Organizational 
Model 

Wiiiiam A, Connor 

The selection and utilization of community and junior colleges as pro- 
viders of training and educational services to business and industry is 
of benchmark significance in the continuum of growth, development, 
and achievement for the two-year college movement. There is little 
doubt now that the introduction of industrial training into the two-year 
college environment will represent one third of the most historical events 
in all of higher education for the decade of the eighties. Those who have 
been a part of or close to the two-year college boom since the mid sixties 
will understand the impact of this eveiit. It would have been impossible 
at that time, given the business and economic climate, the prevailing 
management and organizational practices, and the general under- 
standing and acceptance of two-year colleges by the corporate world, 
for this most appropriate marriage to have occurred. 

At stake, then, in the two-year college system's response to this 
opportunity is the complete integration of the two-year college system 
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into the iiiaiiistHMin of all ofhi^hrr education as. a unique but different 
type oi' institution, whose outcomes are equal in societal and economic 
benefit to any other segment. Surely, the system would have achieved 
this stature eventually through many different modes, but it can do so 
now by demonstrating training and educational results that improve 
liie quality lor participants, thai help them actualize their social and 
economic pursuits, that meet business and industry expectations, and 
that achieve (he bottom line— the economic growth and development of 
the couniry. 

tor the past sixty years, Americans have viewed our great uni- 
versities as the citadels of professional schools and research centers, our 
tine colleges as the home of the liberal arts and of career preparation. 
How has the two-year college been viewed during this period? As the 
**junior" element in the educational process; as the "second-chance" 
institution; as the "experimenting," "finding one's self opportunity; as 
the first iwii^ years of an education to be finished somewhere else? 
Whatever or however it has been regarded, it is clear now by the fool- 
paths of students, by the decisions in the corporate board rooms, and 
by the actions of local, state, and national government, that a part of 
the two-year college system is seen distinctively as a technical training 
resource, serving individuals and firms as an "area developer" (accord- 
ing to some chambers of commerce), producing discernible economic 
development advantages at a cost-f)cnefit ratio unparalleled in Ameri- 
can higher education history. 

Historically, educators have believed that organization is a key 
to successful goa! attainment. So firmly has this thought been ingrained, 
that eons ol time have been spent devising, testing, and writing about 
iTianagement organization. Educators have analyzed, overanalyzed, 
and supcranalyzed organizational patterns, Hne-tuning them every 
few years or sooner, hoping to make their institutions able to lespond 
more elfec tively to student and community needs. More organizational 
( harts have b(*en drawn in the last thirty years than significant works 
of art. In all ol' this quest for organizational Utopia, I am reminded of 
(fie simph* words of Freud who once said "and no matter what amount 
of analyzing, studying, and theories evoKr about the cigar— it's simply 
a ( ij^ar" Krend, !!)()(), p, \23). Perhaps 'that is where we leally stand 
with managetntMH and organization. 

Why is rnanagtMTient orgatuzation of atiy im|)ortan( (* to custom- 
ized job training ((;|'l*)? (llearly, many (ollegcs want to position (heir 
internal and cxt(*riial n s()urc(\s in such a manner as to maximize their 
opportunity to sn((('(*d. 'I1u» (jn(\st for this maximization leads to the 
niain[)ula(ion of the ( ()ll<»ges ( UWtMit organization or to (wperimtMUa- 
tion with new forms as a way of i onli ibuting to elfectivcness. 
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The Centralized Organizational Model 

For the purpose of this chapter, the centralized or traditional 
two-year college organizational model for the delivery of training 
and/or educational services to specific groups and organizations, includ- 
ing business and industry, is featured. Again, hov^ever, it must be 
stressed that the model is not presented as the universal ideal. There is 
no one c()rrect or incorrect organizational service delivery model. What 
is correct is a model, v^ith all the necessary localized modifications, that 
works for the given .situation. 

I'he centralized, traditional model is. one that holds a single 
otFice responsible for the entrepreneuring, planning, coordinating, 
organizing, and, in niany instances, operating and evaluating of all 
continuing education, customized job training, and unique educational 
courses or programs of a credit or credit-free nature, on or off campus, 
that are conducted for discrete pppulations. These populations might 
consist ofr( urrent employees of the business and industrial complex, 
potential employees in pre-employment training or preparation con- 
ducted by companies at their expense, unemployed individuals in a 
variety of special programs, CETA/PIC (Comprehensive Educational 
Training Act/Private Industry Council) clients, and employees of social 
service, health, and recreational organizations within the community. 

This model is characterized by the presence of a key administra- 
tive staff person leading the single ofllce at the dean or director level, 
depending on institutional size, with necessary support staff in 
numbers related to the volume of work produced. This lead individual 
tends to be regarded as an academic generalist. 

The obvious strengths of this model are its control and account- 
ability features. Control in this instance is referred to in a management 
rather than a psychological sense. Key information in and out of the 
institution, critical decisions (including the curriculum design and pre- 
sentation), along with all the other related support requirements for 
specialized courses and programs, are funneled through one oHlce and 
ultimately one administrator. 

At the same time, this model also has an obvious weakness— the 
need for strong coordination with other ofHces and support centers on 
the ( ampus. 

Kxamining the scope of activities of a typical centralized contin- 
uing education ollice (listed in the next section), some educators argue 
that all die responsibilities required for an educationally sound pro- 
gram can be handled adequately except perhaps lor one — but that one 
is the central one — the planning, designing, organizing, and presenting 
of a unified, ( nstonii/ed curriculum aimed specifically at the precise 
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nvvih of the external ^roup. It is true that no single administrator has 
the discipline range to handle this key responsibility adequately — nor 
should she or he be expected to. Thus, in the centralized model, there 
is the need to involve and coordinate with the discipline "expert" on 
campus or off who holds the technical expertise necessary to produce a 
quality curriculum. I submit that an academic generalist, with back- 
ground and experience in curriculum development, can adequately 
coordinate any curriculum requirements. 

I Even with this limitation, the model holds distinct advantages 

over the totally decentralized model in that almost all business and 
industrial organizations large enough to support their own training 
staff have organiijed themselves under the centralized model. There- 
fore, when they approach a college with adjunct training or educational 
needs, they find it easier to deal with a familiar organizational structure. 

Needs and Responsibilities of the Centralized Office 

Setting a.side, for a moment, the l^y curriculum design and fac- 
ulty resource needs of each specialized program, we can examine a fairly 
typical listing of understandings, skills, and\bilities that the central- 
ized office needs to possess in planning routinKcourses or programs: 
The need to know the community well (T^he key administra 
tor of the centralized office must be active in a broad range of 
community activities.) 

A thorough knowledge of the history and current operation of 
the college \ 
A working acquaintanceship with community college law, 
.rules and regulations, sponsorship agreements, funding, full- 
time enrollment ^E!TE) requirements, and so op 
The ability to prepare accurate course and/or program 
budgets and to develop pricing practices 
Planning skills, including strong one-on-one communication 
strengths and group management expertise 
The ability to prepare descriptive promotional materials and 
to develop an advertising plan and budget 
Flexible standard setting with regard to time, place, and class 
scheduling 

Registration and student accounting (record-keeping) 
requirements 

Tuition and fee payment pliijis including finaiiciaUiid as nec- 
essary \ 
Health requirements, if any 
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• CouDsclinf/, advisin}^, and placement services 

• Insurance requirements, if appropriate 

• Curriculum planning and scheduling 

• Textbook procurement along with the selection and purchase 
of any related consumable supplies or capital instructional or 
noninstructional equipment 

• Faculty selection, appointment, payment, and evaluation 

• Maintenance of all appropriate college entrance require- 
ments as well as all other related academic or nonacademic 
policies 

• Classroom selection and reservation 

• Of ant applications, as appropriate 

• Letter writing and general communication requirements 

• Supervision and emergency procedures 

• Course or piogram evaluation and information dissemina- 
tion 

• The ability to elicit cooperation and cordial working relation- 
ships with other college ofllces. 

An analysis of this fairly typical scope of responsibilities imme- 
diately exposes the major weakness of the decentralized model: Often 
these functions are repeated by a number of college staff for offerings 
native to specific departments or divisions, thereby introducing a time 
and function inefficiency into the system. When it is realized that time 
is finite and is expended in direct relationship to outcomes and income, 
colleges will be far more sensitive about managing their time-outcome 
ratios. 

At the same time, however, many colleges of 1,500 FTEs or 
more have found this list of responsibilities too extensive for a single 
office to manage. Therefore, it is not atypical for certain activities, 
native to all customized or external educatibnal programs, to be sepa- 
rated from the central office and assigned to one or more competent 
support offices. These activities tend to include advertising, registra- 
tion, recordkeeping, coun.seling, advising, placement, financial aid, 
tuition payments, and health and in.surance requirements. 

Conversely, some colleges, deeply committed to the centralized 
model, insist on the total turnkey arrangement regardless of their size. 

The reason these differing approaches exist is the fact that some 
colleges see many of elements of CJT as "noninstructional" and thereby 
manageable by noninstructional staff. Other institutions see all the ele- 
ineiils as instiiu lionally related and insist on academic control. The 
latter institutions tend to l)e those strongly committed to the centralized 
model. 
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II the w( i.t{hl*or (he instnu tionally related rfqiiiivincnts listed 
here is iiisufiieienl to eoiiviiire the reader dl'the eontrol advantages and 
time elHeieneies ol the eenlralized model, then turning attention to the 
(hreet instruetional requirements of the oHiee will bring us to the mar- 
gin ol'diirerentc between the two most popular organizational »n)(les in 
use today. ^ 

Company-College Relationships and Centralized Organization 

In most business and industrial hrms of'SOO or more en>frl()yees, 
a trainie.g office with its attendant support staff is in nj^t^. This oHiee 
organizes generic training programs within the firm/Ky consulting with 
appropriate management and niid-managc;n^rrfpersonnel in its vari- 
ous departments. The in-house training personnel are not seen as 
experts in all the potential instructional fields the company may require 
to meet its employees ami its own growth needs. Rather, they are seen 
as ( onipt^tent generalists who knovy how to conceptualize and plan an 
effective ediicat^ional experience after hearing problem statements and 
outcome objectives, leaching r(\sources c^re then drawn from the com- 
pany itself secured externally from business eonsullanls, commercial 
training firms, or from the faculty of colleges and universities. 

This system is not puzzling to the company training officer. It is 
not only typical of the field but it is also expected, since it seems— for 
l)usiness and industry anyway — to contribute to an efficient time- 
outt oiiie ratio. Top company managers simply do not want key unit 
leadership, mid-management personnel, or product specialists serving 
as training planners or organizers. They are being paid, not as edu- 
cators, but as individuals whose primary attention is on marketing, 
planning, designing, managing, conmmnicating, production, quality 
control, sales, traffic, and profits. 

When a company approaches a college or a service deliverer for 
pro^^ams, courses, or training experiences that it cannot readily pro- 
vide* itself, it does so from the experience and action l)ase Just described. 
Finding a centralized tollege-based response model in place is likely to 
engender an immediate confidence level in company officials, since 
thev per(ci\'e that the college operates similarly to their own current 
prac tice. Such a model is likely to leati to a satisfactory result, provided 
the representatives of tfic college and of the company see themselves as 
a t(»ain responsil)le for program planning. 

In the dec(»ntralized nio(i(»l (no matter how deccntralizcul), it is 
desirable lor an external contact to have a "point-of-(Mitry" relationship 
\vilfi some "one" individual from the ( ollege. Should (his individual be a 
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( urriculuiu rontrnt person or a i^riuMalist? RenKMnl)cr that the decen- 
tralizalionists claim that thrir goal is to match the appropriate institu- 
lional curriculum content expert in a given Held with a specialist in 
l)usincss or industry who knows intimately the "customs" that need to 
he taught. IT the primary match is made between a college content spe- 
cialist and a company specialist, both must involve additional parties in 
order to manage all the instruction-related program requirements. 
'I'his scenario, in elVect, is a transposed or inverted centralized model, 
l)Ut it now involves a team of at least four. 

Ifthe primary match is made between a college content special- 
ist and a company generalist, a planning mismatch occ urs and each 
side ends up confused. Hopefully, each is wise enough to recognize 
what is occurring and take corrective action. The history of college con- 
tent specialists working with company generalists has not been a glowing 
one. Companies tend to feel that their program was not "customized" 
l)at rather that it was "standardized" (Scharlatt, 198:^, p. 42). 

I'inally, ifthe point-of-entry contact is made between a college 
generalist and company generalist, we have, in eifect, the centralized 
model at work, no matter what the institution's organizational pattern 
. may suggest or the chief (executive officer may think. 

Howcv(»r, most colleges utilizing the decentralized approach are 
hoping to match the company's point-of-entry person, whomever it 
might be, with a highly competent content specialist whose role is likely 
to be to "talk tech." 

The company representative may well be impressed with this 
(ommitment to specialization, and, in fact, it might work well. How- 
ever, the ( ollege's point-ol-entry person, if a content specialist, will not 
likely end up providing or rym knowing of all the instruction-relatcHi 
ve(|uirements tor a quality program, thus forcing the college to atld an 
additional 1)crson or to involve a combination of offices to provide for 
diose ancillary needs with, of course, their attendant campuswide com- 
numicalion and coordination risks. 

One rtMnaining poini nmst be made on t ollege-company rela- 
tionships befor/ moving on lo anotluT concept. The previous para- 
graphs have ;issumed diat companies were of sufficient size to have 
dieir own (raining cfepartments. Let us consider for a moment the myr- 
iad of business organizations too small to have such an office. Tht* 
Department of Labor has predicted that by the year 2()(H), H.") percent of 
all ( ompanies will be in the "small business" ( ategory with less than [^00 
cMJployees. This c ategory, iiu idcnially, showi'd the largest t urrent 
national training budget increase in VMVi (/emke, Budgets. . . ," W\V.{). 
How are these (onipanics organizirig themselves today for training 
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pui poscsi' Tlu' cui iviit iiKuK 1 is lor a high-ranking tnanagement ofiict-r 
or lor the person handling personnel and contract I'unctions to manage 
the external training effort. Matching a college content specialist with a 
company executive or a personnel type is likely to be a mismatch. This 
leaves the in.stitutioti with the question of who shall relate to a company 
generalist — an academic generalist or a content specialist? The former 
may have the skills to state the training problems and identify and 
confirm what is needed, while the latter may provide too heavy an 
academic view, being unable to separate degree-level education from 
company training needs. 

Looking at the issue frotn prior two-year college practice further 
supports the centralized model. Hardly any institution from the com- 
munity college sector has deviated from the central vice-president-for- 
acadcmic-affairs or dean-of-instruction mode of organization with 
respect to academic administration. These position holders, while 
grounded in at least one academic discipline, fill the role of the aca- 
demic generalist for the entire institution. We have almost been reli- 
gious in our insistence on maintaining the control and accountability 
features of centralized academic leadership for the college, but we seem 
to be willing to experiment with the use of the decentralized model to 
.serve such an important new and potentially mission-changing client 
market as the training and retraining needs of the American business 
and industrial complex, 

I'he time-proven aspects of the centralized model, as illustrated 
at any institutional and organizational level where it is utilized, are its 
strong planning, control, and accountability features. While it might 
be argued that more external service can be provided through a cadre 
of academic entrepreneurs operating like a sales force throughout a col- 
lege's service area, it is likely that the apparent immediate numerical 
success of this method could lead to a decline in repeat .service if the fea- 
tures of centralization are not ensured. Most educators have learned 
that there is no quick, overnight, Federal Express or telephone market- 
ing for quality instruction; however, the field continues, to attract new 
professionals who must learn this truth only after the experience of 
unlullilled goals. 

At the same time, it is odd that representatives of business and 
iiuliistry-especially tho.se who have had the experience of planning 
and o|)erating in-hou.se or plant-lociised educational programs — would 
themselves not be skeptical of the decentralized, quickly established 
ediK ational e.xperieiK e. Business and industrial trainers have tended to 
report that su( h an approach has not worked for them (Smith, H)B2). 
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Ahhoui^h busiiK .ss and industry art* approarhiii}^ ihv (wo-ycar college 
lor iiuporlaiU training needs, some are doing so with caution or with, 
at best, a "let's try one program and sec" approach. Why jeopardize this 
potential major new educational relatitmship by responding with an 
administrative organizational structure that is atypical in terms of his- 
tory and practice and one that has as its weakness a communication 
and coordination element that places almost all the potential for break- 
down on the college side? In fact, the major strength of the dccentral- 
« i/ed model — speed providing direct instructional service — is the very 
feature that tends to activate its major weakness. In other words, the 
faster the service that is committed by a college staff person (who is not 
required to plan and conduct all related program or course require- 
ments), the greater the strain on the conmiunication, coordination, 
and dcliv(»ry essentials that other staff must provide to ensure a quality 
educational experience, and the greater the threat to company satis- 
faction. 

Organizational Structure and Program Evaluation 

It has been stated tenfold and a hundred that no well-conceived 
educational experience ends without an effectively designed evaluation 
instrument. In the decentralized model, who is responsible for program 
or course evaluation? Is it the content specialist who, in all likelihood, 
had a role in content preparation, the outcome objectives, and the rec- 
oimnendation for fkculty employment? How might this individual, 
who was so closely involved in the program itself, view the evaluation 
process? Should the evaluation be conducted by a campus gencralist? 
Is an individual who provided some or all of the instruction-related 
requirements a likely candidate, or should a supergeneralist having 
little direct contact with the program draw this assignment? If these 
(|uestions arc even pondered on the college campus, then it would 
ap|)ear that organizational structure is an issue that needs resolution, 

The question of who shall evaluate is really a question of who is 
in charge or, better yet, of who is accountable. There are no such dichot- 
omous questiofis when it comes to who is responsible for evaluating 
( ainpus-l)as(»(l degree pn)grains or certificate instruction. It is the chief 
acadt^mic office r who traditionally and rightfully meets this requirement. 

'Vhc accountal)ility issue is j)erhaps the k(7 elenuMU to consider 
wluMi wtMghing the pros and cons of the use of a centralized or decentral- 
ized administrative organizational model tu respond to external service 
ne(*(ls, Vi(»wing the evaluation re(|uir(»m(MU in i.solation from all the other 
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instriK tion-ivlatrtl rt'(|uimiu'nts should point up its critical importance 
in ronfirminjj progratn strengths and in identifying weaknesses that re- 
quire action. The institution's response to the weaknesses represents 
the single most crucial element in the process— the ncud to identify 
honestly prograrn'areas requiring redress and then take those actions 
decisively that bolster external confidence and connote to the external 
markets that the institution will not replicate a less-than-quality expe- 
rience. These kinds of administrative behaviors will surely tend to 
build confidence, solidify the relationship, and engender repeat con- 
tacts with the external organization. 

I'he opposite is almost predictable in the institution that has not 
clearly identified a single lesponsible office to be held accountable for 
all customized job training. In an organizational structure that has 
become so decentralized that accountability is vague, the ofl[ice that 
draws the assigmnent to evaluate program outcomes is the very one 
that is likely to be the least objective. 

Conclusion 

In' this chapter, the appropriateness of the traditional adminis- 
trative organizational model as a response mechanism to requests from 
l)usiness and industry for training and educational services has been 
presented. The critical need for efl'ective results, so that the town-and- 
gown cooperation in economic development— only in its infancy stage- 
reaches fill! maturity to the benefit of industry, colleges, and society, 
has been stressed. 

The arguments and the rationale for the traditional model have 
been drawn almost purely from the academic perspective. As a rein- 
forcement to the position developed in this chapter, the view of business 
and industry can serve as an appropriate conclusion. 

In a \\)\\\ .study of forty-eight of Cialifornia s largest corporations, 
condui t(»d by Curtis R. Hungerford, professor of educational adminis- 
tration at lirigham Young University, industry leadership identified five 
problems they perceive in developing cooperative training ant! educa- 
tion programs with higher education (Schleyer, 1982). Hungerford 
re|)orled that one of the five was that industry training leaders "appar- 
ently distrust academic type,V* (p. 28). Industry trainers matched with 
high academicians Ibr curricular content discussions were left with the 
impression that the educational institution could not meet industry's 
"r(*al-w()rld" ne(»ds. What a shame* that industry was given a view of aca 
(lcini( perspective, environment, and resf)onse that is not typical. Once 
again it aj)pears clear that if f)usiness and industry are going to approach 
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colleges and univcrsilics with generally but broadly prepared training 
otficers, personnel managers, or senior management types, the colleges 
side, if it wants to serve effectively, must respond with its best academic 
gencralists who are well founded in curriculum planning, design, and 
organization and who, at the same time, have a strong pragmatic view 
of the marketplace, the community, and society at large, 
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A unique approach to customized training which takes into 
account issues related to traditional labor-management 
problems, the need to reflect a broad-based and grassroots 
involvement of targeted groups, and the need to base the 
training method and content upon identified, job-related 
competencies is described. 



Developing Customized Programs 



The "Put America Back to Work" project sponsored by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) emphasizes 
the need for a concerted national effort to ensure that a well-trained 
work force is available to operate the businesses and industries of the 
future. Without this effort, the road to a healthier, more productive, 
competitive, and technologically up-to-date private sector will be far 
more difficult (Ellison and others, 1983). The nation's 1,234 commu- 
nity and technical colleges are the cornerstone of this emerging eco- 
nomic and human resource development stragety. Located within easy 
commuting distance of most individuals in the United States, they rep- 
resent a tremendous capital investment, and they are now providing 
high-quality, modestly priced, custom-designed training for American 
businesses and industry. Because of the magnitude of the problems, 
however, more needs to be done to reduce the widening schism between 
the ' haves" and "have nots," to put America back to work, and to assist 
the country in maintaining its traditional industrial and manufacturing 
leadership. 




Heavy Industries 



Philip R. Day, Jr. 
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iXiiulalk Conmiuiiity College, loc^ated in the southeastern 
eorner of BaUimore County, is situated, hke other such institutions, 
within a heavily industrialized seetor of our country. The eollege oper- 
ates its programs and services in the shadows of such giants as General 
Motors, Western Electric, Bethlehem Steel shipyard,, and the largest 
employer of them all, Bethlehem Steel (Sparrows Point plant). Unlike 
most community colleges who have attempted to offer a range of ser- 
vices and training programs to support both the training needs of the 
'^working adults" and the large employers and have been frustrated or 
discouraged in their efforts, Dundalk has been successful in implement- 
ing a unique approach to customized training. The approach takes into 
account issues related to traditional lab(;r-management problems, the 
need to reflect a broad-based and grass-roots involvement of targeted 
groups, and the need to base the training method and content upon 
identified, job-rdated competencies, thereby ensuring its success. 

Training Issues 

Carnavale and Goldstin (198:^) in their book. Employee Training: 
Its Chanffinfi Role and Analysis of New Data, illustrate underinvestment in 
liuman resources, particularly in the current vyork force. Twenty-six per- 
cent of American working adults are functionally illiterate. Nearly 6 per- 
cent of the civilian work force suffers from alcofiolism, costing the econ- 
omy more than $28 billion a year in lost production. A large number of 
workers who possess clerical or technological skills are retiring and 
replacements are not being trained. Tlic annual turnover rate in the 
manufacturing labor force involves tjne-third of all workers, significantly 
reducing productivity. Public incentives favor overwhelmingly capital 
and technological investments over worker training as a way to improve 
productivity. In reality, this phenomenon reflects the need of the 
industries to upgrade their capital equipment inventories and to bring on 
higli-lecfuiology and automated manufacturing systems in an auempt 
to keep pace with the world markets. However, the problems associated 
with the industry's current inability to keep up with these changes, 
particularly those related to providing timely and relevant training 
opportunities to the current work forte, further complicate some of the 
problems \ lu\i we in two-year college education are going to have to be 
aw<u-e of and, more importantly, develop strategies to acconnnodate. 

Dundalk's Service Region — Problems and Outlook 

All of tlies(» problems \u\vc had an impact on Dunrlalk (iOinnm- 
tiily Collegers service region. The area has been hit by inordinately 
liigfi rates of miemployment. VVliilo .state and regional figures continue 
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to rase clown slightly rr0fi^stlu' all-lime high of over 10 percent, the 
iigures of the greater DufJualk service l egion hover between 22 and 25 
percent. This situation is In large measure .due to the decline in 
employincnt potential at three of the major industi ial facilities: General 
Motors, the Bethlehem Steel plant (Sparrows Point), and the Belhle- 
hein Steel shipyard, Total employment for these firms has gone from a 
level in 1978 of 29,{m to 16,689 in 1982 (Huffman and Schwartz, 
1982). 

For the steel industry, developments locally ai e merely a retiec- 
tion of what has happened on a national level. Steel production in the 
United States has been declining since 1974. From 1975 to 1980, capac- 
ity utilization remained at about 80 percent before plunging in 1981 
and 1982. Similarly, total employment in the steel iii lustry nationally 
dropped from about 500,000 in 1974 to 400,000 in 1980 -md 1981 , and 
it dec lined sharply in the first half of 1982 to just over 300, ( 00 (Iron and 
Steel Institute, 1982). 

Steel economists and industry spokespersons expect that the 1982 
recession will cause eight to .seventeen million tons of industrial capac- 
ity to disappear, representing about six plants and 50,000 jobs. Some of 
the capacity can be made up by upgrading other plants, but the jobs 
an* a permanent loss to the industry (Chavez, 1982). In the spring of 
1982, 50 percent of capacity was the average for the American steel 
industry and for the Sparrows Point plant. By June 1982, the industiy 
slashed production to only 43 percent of capacity, the lowest level since 
the second Roosevelt administration, and 106,000 workers were on 1 
layoffs and another 28,000 were working short weeks. Production / 
dropped further to 40 percent by September 1982. Sparrows Point con- j 
tinues to ecjual the national average (Hoffman and Schwartz, 1982). / 

On July 30, 1981, Bethlehem StcePs chairir m, Donald H./ 
'IVaullein, announced plans calling for a $750 million investment anc| 
modernization program. About half of this sum will be spent at Sparf 
rows Point ('Irantlein, 1981). Modernization of the plate mills at tlje 
Sparrows Point plant was one of three projects to l)egin iimnediately, 
and engineering was aimounced as underway on installation of a con- 
tinuous slal) caster and on modernization of the sixty-eight-inch hot- 
strip mill, both at Sparrows Point. In addition, Mr. Trautlein noted 
that Betlilchem Steel was Hearing coin|)leti()n of a $170 million coke 
oven battery at Sparrows Point. The Sparrows l\)int $225 niillion "1/ 
blast furnatc began operation in 1978, and it is the largest iron-making 
facility in the Western Hemisphen*. It is an automated facility that dai- 
ly exceeds its rated c apac ity of 8, ()()() tons of iron. 

It is important to undeistand that even with the futuu* moderni- 
zation and investment plans targeted for Sparrows Point, the expected 
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riTovery will not nirari tliat the employment outlook for the plant will 
ever approximate previous levels, HoH'man and Schwartz (1982) fore- 
cast both a high and a low employment outlook for the Sparrows Point 
plant as well as other major industries. At best, the total employment 
level is not expected to l)e in excess of 10,000, The worst-case scenario 
calls for an employment level at or near 5,000, 

Sparrows Point's Operational Maintenance Initiative 

The Maintenance Management System ihat Sparrows Point 
worked with from 1973 to 1984 proved to be very beneficial in mills 
where everyone rnadt a good effort to use it. Even in areas where it was 
only partially used, it provided some degree of benefit. This system did 
not answer all needs completely, but it did point out that the mainte- 
nance labor force was not being fully utilized and was not flexible 
enough. Still, even with good participation by operating and mainte- 
nanee .supervisors, the system's inflexibility could not generate enough 
forces for good repair turnaround. The levels of supt rvision employed 
at the time insulated middle and top management from the hourly 
forces and did not utilize the best creative resources of the hourly ranks 
(Bethlehem Steel, 1982). 

I'he system allowed only a few of the hourly personnel to partic- 
ipate in the maintenance planning effort and, in fact, discouraged the 
ideas of hourly people. Communications among the different layers of 
management personnel clearly demonstrated that, except in a few 
cases, the hourly ranks had only physical input to the maintenance 
effort. Since hourly workers did not feel they were a real part of the 
effort, they lacked commitment to the system. 

The Bethlehem firm has made a strong conunitinent to adapt to 
a new concept of maintenance. The concept evolved from a series of 
visits to Japanese steel plants— Nippon Steel, Nippon Kokan, and 
Sumitomo Metal — all of which hiid in place an operational mainte- 
nance program noted for its etlicienry and direct hourly worker partici- 
pation. I'his style of maintenance is new to the American steel 
industry, l)ut it has l)een employed in Japan, and a similar system has 
been used in I'.urope, for ten years. When the plan was first introduced 
to the maintenance departments at Sparrows Point, there were many 
concerns about how to structure the work force and get operator 
involvement in the design and implementation of the concept (Bethle- 
hem Steel, 1982). 

The fact that many of the hourly employees were fearful of addi- 
tional job losses and were generally suspicious about any new proposals 
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olhMvd hy inanagctiuMi! did not rnakr Tor an easy beginning. However, 
the company made a major commitment to involve hourly, salaried, 
and supervisory personnel who were potentially impacted by this new 
concept on several planning committees and task forces responsible for 
developing the overall impk\mentation strategics for the "Point/ One of 
the main concerns of the operators (that is, the hourly personnel) was 
the pari of the concept that gives the operator the control of all operat- 
ing support functions that are not related to the repair eHbrt; under the 
"oUr maintenance effort, these functions were performed by other per- 
sonnel. Everyone recognized that the transfer of these functions would 
require a great deal of input and cooperation among all parties. 

One very important part of the operational maintenance plan 
was to provide technical training to maintenance personnel and oper- 
ators, as needed, to ensure that work can be done well. A key person in 
this maintenance concept would be the hourly inspector*planner coor- 
dinator. This person would inspect, plan repairs, procure necessary 
parts and tools, schedule the work, request the necessary manpower, 
and monitor the repairs on returns. Obviously, the person would have 
to be well trained in order for the system to work. This position was to 
have a new classification for Bethlehem and, as such, individuals would 
have to be selected from the current work force and "retrained" to fulfill 
the position's responsibilities. Estimates on the total number of posi- 
tions varied, but the range fell between 200 and 350 personnel. 

Dundalk Community College's Response 

Dundalk Community College and Bethlehem Steel had previ- 
ously worked on several less elaborate programs leading to an arts as.so- 
ciate (A, A.) degree in millwright technology and electrical technology. 
Previous programs had always involved voluntary training and skill 
u|)grading on the part of the Bethlehem employees. Program and cur- 
ri( ulmn development efforts essentially followed traditional paths and 
were a result of efforts of individual faculty operating in isolation with 
.some level of input from advisory committees or using the survey- 
interview approach that has been the cornerstone of most program- 
malic development ellbrts in career training. 

Since the new training program was characterized by full-time 
rt'tjuired involvement, coupled with general fear and anxiety and a Uick 
ol trust on the part of potential participants, a tailored process was sug- 
gcsttul i)y college oHit ials as the method for developing the program. If 
the program was to succeed, emphasis ntreded to be placed on analyz- 
ing projected and specific functions and (ompetencies associated with 
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this new position, Kcttiii^ tliivct ^rass-rtrnts iiivoIvciiR'iit in the process, 
ami linally, K^^'ttin^ concunciKv IVoiii bt)th hourly and salaried person- 
lie!, management, and the union — not an easy task. 

The IMCVM: Identifyinfi Competencies (Miller-Beach, 1980) 
model ol'i urrieuluni development was ehosen. I had utilized the pro- 
cess with considerable success in other institutions and was kwowledge- 
ahle ()f the success that others had with the model, 'lb date, over 400 
curritulum proijrams have been developed utilizing this approach. I 
lelt that the model was well suited lor application in thij>- case. 

The DACUM Customized Approach 

For developers o( c .)mpetency-based instructional programs, 
DACUM (Developing a Curriculum) is a relatively quick and inexpen- 
sive metliod lor determining which competencies should be. included in 
a ( urricnhmi. Created and first used by the Experimental Projects 
liranch, Canada Department of Regional Economic Expansion, and 
the (;eneral Learning Corporation of New York, DACUM is based on 
three as.suniplions: (1) Expert workers can define and dese-ibe their 
jol)s more accurately than anyone else; (2) any job can be eH'ectively 
desc ribed in terms of the tasks that successful workers in- that occupa- 
tion perform; and (:i) all tasks, in order to be performed correctly, 
demand certain knowledge and attitudes from workers. 

•The process requires a panel of expert workers and supervisors 
from the occupation l)eing analyzed, a qualified facilitator in Dundalk's 
( ase ( Jack Harris, director of staH' and program development, StaVk 
Technii al Colleg(\ Canton, Ohio), and a recorder. In three days the 
panel df»vclops a profile chart of the skills required in the occupation. A 
DACUM chart serves l)oth as a curriculum plan and as an instrument 
for as.sesing training needs and student achievement (Adams, 1975), 

The live-step process (Miller-Beach, l!m()) is outlined here: 

1. Panel meinl)ers ideniijy the general areas of competency 
recjuired. 

2. Eo( usintr on only one area at a time, the panel specifies the 
skills recjuin^d in ea( h of the catet;ories. Each skill statement is recorded 
on a ( ard and posted In side* (he appropriate category. Eventually, the 
( aiegory stjiiemeni, togeth(M- with the skill statement, form a "compe- 
tency band" on the t hart. It is imperative that each staleineiU ct)ntain 
prec ise ;k tion terms, sucfi as Metect and tliagnose engine faults." 

Afic! the skills i'(!t|nire(l in ea( h categoiy have been iden- 
lilied. panelists make sure that (»ach skill statement is explicit and 
a( ctnate. 

4, Skill stalements aretjit^/ic lured into a leai iiing secpience. 
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Panelists (Uh idr whidi skills an entry-level worker should learn and 
apply tirst on the job. The statements are then arranged in order. 

5. The facilitator solicits the panelists* consensus regarding the 
accuracy of the chart. They should agree that it correctly reflects the 
skills required in that occupation. 

In the DACUM workshop conducted for Bethlehem Steel, since 
the position was a "new job," we selected panelists who had at least 
some experience with the difl'erent aspects of this new position. Four- 
teen hourly employes and firSt-line supervisors spent two days at the 
college identifying the competencies needed for the Inspector-Planner 
Program. The facilitator's role was to hammer out the final competency- 
based chart. 

Historically, the relations between steel unions and manage- 
ment have not been good. Consequently, there was a healthy dose of 
nuilual distrust at the beginning of the process. Gradually this distrust 
was replaced with an esprit de corps brought about by the shared goal 
and the consensus building inherent to DACUM. At the end of the 
two-day pei iod, the group had identified 126 difl'erent competencies for 
the Inspector-Planner Program. 

Utilization of the DACUM process ensured that all of the train- 
ing would be job related because now the college had a clear means of 
documenting the origin of the training program. A concomitant benefit 
was the positive attitude that developed on the part of the hourly 
employees and the first-line supervisors who had participated in this 
new draining program. 

While the DACUM group was meeting, several faculty and 
Bethlehem Steel stafl' members met to get acquainted with the broad 
objectives of the program. Additionally, in-service training was con- 
ducted to help faculty and "Point" personnel understand the competency- 
based approach and the integration of identified competencies into 
curriculum development efforts. This eff'ort was directed by Curtis 
Miles, (lean of education resource development. Piedmont Technical 
College, South Carolina. Once objectives were identified, the DACUM 
panel memf)ers and the curriculum development group met to make sure 
that the faculty understood the competencies that had been identified 
{srv Figure 1 for a selected listing). Using these competencies, the fac- 
ulty, ''Point'' people, and selected members of the panel developed a 
thirty-week, full-time curriculum that was job related. 

With these competencies as a basis for the curriculum develop- 
ment eflorl, both the faculty and the company empk)yees found this to 
be a challenging and rewarding process, since both groups had to test 
their ideas in an unfamiliar atmosphere. The faculty was intrigued 
with the opportunity to take educational theory and apply it to a.real- 
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Figure 1. DACUM Matrix of Occupational Competencies — Dundalk Community College 
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Figure 1. DACUM Matrix of Occupational Competencies — Dundalk Community College (continued) 
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world situation. K(|iially. \\\v ( oiiipany representatives Ibund it intrigu- 
\u\r to take aetual job knowletlge and relate it to the, educational process. 
Both groups had to Jake time out to explain company or educational 
jargon to one another, and both groups derived pleasure from being 
able to adopt quickly the others jargon. 

Alter two days of learning the DAC'UM approach and concep- 
tualizing the needs of the Inspector-Planner Program, the group spent 
two additional days ol intensive work assigning the 126 competencies to 
a group of courses. In some cases, these courses already existed at the 
college and were utilized with minor modihcations. Most of the courses 
(approximately 90 pertent), however, were developed specifically for 
the program. Utilization of a more traditional curriculum development 
foi inat probably woukl have taken an entire semester, This approach, 
from (ompetency identification to identilication of the course of study, 
took one week — one very intensive week (Bruns, 1983)! 

Using these competencies, the collegers Counseling and Testing 
Division determined the math and reading levels required for the pro- 
gram, Spc( ial assessment instruments were designed so that they only 
measured items that were related to the job. Employees not passing the 
initial preas,sessment could sign up for a two-week brush-up course and 
take the assessment a second time. This provision was made because 
the pn)gram involved many employees who had been out of school for 
as many as twenty-five years. After taking the first assessment, the 
employees identified as needing more than a brush-up were offered the 
opportunity to take semester-long remedial cour,ses tt) upgrade their 
skills for futurt* training sessions. 

Anxiety among tlu^ workers applying for the program was 
extremely high, since rumors had circulated that the t(\st was designed 
to keep most of the eligible employees out of the Inspector-Planner Pro- 
gram. ()nc(» the actual test had been given, the anxiety level was 
reduced as it became appariMit that the test was not designed to be a 
sclc( lion tool but merely to provide a cutoff for the skill level needed for 
success in the college program. The college also met with union officials 
from both the lot al and the international union to explain the reason 
lor the test and what the tests were designed to do. 

Sint (• the (onmnmity college has become the work station for 
Helhlelu in Steel employees, .several other problems have <levelope(l. 
While bodi die faculty and the ( ompany are committed to turning out 
the highest t aliber of trainee! employees, the company's (expenditure of 
considerable sums of nioney treated a need on ils part for some early 
terminalioii protcdurcs. Since the fat uity have an ongoing commit- 
ment to doing whatever is possible to helj) sludt tits achieve, regardless 
of time or tosl, those pnncdnres were an anathema. This problem 
(,il(jng with otheis) was solved simply by allowing the fatully, torn- 
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pany, aiul union irprcsctitativcs to discuss it and determine how all 
sides could efl'ectively deal with it. The ability to work together is one of 
the outstanding benefits of a program of this type, and the cooperation 
has extended into new areas where it previously had not occurred. Fac- 
Hilty, for the first time, were able to obtain the cooperation of a major 
corporation in providing equipment, technology, and, most of all, the 
information that is needed to enhance existing courses. Working with 
this innovative program greatly enhanced faculty morale. 

Since selection for the program is based upon seniority, once the 
criteria had been met successfully, the first twenty-five inspector- 
planners to arrive at Dundalk Community College had an average of 
thirty years with the company. Consequently, the college realized that 
the transition from steel mill to college student for these workers would 
be a major one. T\\v company and college planned a three-day orienta- 
tion for the group. The orientation ranged from team-building skills to 
an understanding ol the college's grading system. Included in the orien- 
tation was a one-day tour of the Sparrows Point plant because, while 
these employees had spent thirty years ther;e, most of them had never 
seen the complete steel-making process. 

The college faculty also participated either in this tour or in a 
previous "behind-the-scenes tour** arranged just for them. The three- 
day orientation ended with a reception for the inspector-planners and 
their wives on the last evening. Prior to the reception, the wives and 
men went through a counseling brainstorming session to look at the 
|)oy.>il)le changes that their lives would undergo in the next thirty 
v/ccks. As an outgrowth oflhe.se meetings, the wives requested addi- 
tional sessions as the semester unfolded. Also, some of the wives have 
expressed interest in signing up for course work at the college. 

Thv first group has completed the two-semester program. Of 
the twenty-five who started, two dtxided to return to the plant before 
the iirst eight-week termination period, and the retnainder of the class 
sue cessriilly completed the program, l^he .second class lost one member 
alter the initial two-day orientation, with no other dropouts to date, A 
new group will begin every sixteen weeks imtil 200 to 300 individuals 
arc (rained. We (^\|)ect things to be smoother with the succeeding 
groups l)e( ause both the cm|)loyees a|)plying for the |)r()gram and the 
instructors have a better idea of what to expect. 

Future Direction and Applications 

The success ol DACUM for ()|)erational maintenance has served 
as a basis lor the college det iding the following: 

• All career-oriented programs will be reviewed and redelined 
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on a competency basis over a two-year period by utilizing the 
DACUM approach 

• All new programs in the design and development phase will 
be developed using DACUM 

♦ At least eight faculty members from selected disciplines will 
be trained as DACUM facilitators, thereby reducing the need 
for outside technical assistance and further developing pur 
response capability; this effort is nearly complete. 

With the success of this program and approach, additional 
opportunities have been realizetl. Specifically, the college has devel- 
oped a customized Master Maintenance Mechanics Program for W. 
R. Grace Corporation and designed a competency-based Master Mill- 
wright Program for Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation, Negotiations 
are underway to develop a competency-based First-Line Supervisory 
Development Program for the Sparrows Point plant. There are over 
500 first-line supervisors at the plant, which will ensure a steady flow of 
students into the program in the years ahead. 

A unique effort has also been underway to examine how the 
DACUM process could be utilized to revitalize our arts and science 
two-year curriculum program. A DACUM workshop has'^been held 
and specific competencies have been identified. Some follow-up valida- 
tion will be conducted with selected field reviewers representing four- 
and two-year college faculty in selected discipline clusters. We look 
forward to the final results. 

It is also my feeling that the DACUM customized curriculum 
development eftbrt has other and possibly more significant applica- 
tions. As Figure 2 suggests, if better* methods of articulation of credit 
for training can be developed, the potential for an enhanced relation- 
ship between the educational and industrial sectors can be realized to 
each side's benefit. The DACUM approach is at least one way in which 
V(^c can document clearly the type of training that specific industries re- 
(|uirt% but it can also be utilized as a means of documenting what is 
ahcady taking place, If we are committed to determining the same 
level of specificity for our own programs, then linking the training ele- 
ments together through close collaboration can serve as an "access" 
model for working adults that accommodates not only their needs for 
career and personal development but also business and industry's 
needs tor a broader array of training services and technical assistance. 
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Figure 2. Linking Business and Industry 
to Educational Opportunities 
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North Carolina's state- supported programs linking 
community colleges to industrial training needs provide 
an example of successful government-education-industry 
collaboration. 



North Carolina: A Statewide 
System of Training for New 
and Existing Industries 

H. James Owen 



North Carolina's Hfty-cight community and technical colleges are the 
"presumptive deliverers of public posfsecondary training designed to 
meet the needs ofindividuals, business, and state development objec- 
tives," as outlined in an executive order by Governor James B. Hunt, 

Jr. (198:^, p. 1). 

Governor Hunt had indicated in 1981 that the stale's commu- 
nity and technical colleges are "the backbone of* our economy." He went 
on to note that community and technical colleges were the must impor- 
tant single element in his program of economic development. 

This chapter reviews several areas included in the North Caro- 
lina statewide economic development strategy: cooperative skills training 

This ( haptrr is hascd upon prrsrtitalif)ns made lo \\\v Aincric an Association of 
CoiiHiiniiiiy and Jiinioi (^ollcKcs (AACjC) Couni il on ()( c upational KdiK ation in V)[\\ 
and AA(:)(: National Covnidl on Connnunily Sciyiccs and (lontinointr Kduc aticm in 
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t enters, state priority programs, new and expanding industry training, 
and state legislative support. Strategies that have been successful 
nationally will also be reviewed. 

Cooperative Skills Training Centers 

The purpose of establishing coop' rative skills training centers 
was to allow local institutions and industries to assess cooperatively 
local training needs and to develop instructional programs that are 
uniquely designed to respond to these needs. The nature and scope of 
the (raining\might vary; however, the training centers were directed 
toward the needs of the production and manufacturing industries with 
particular emphasis on the occupations of industrial maintenance, 
machinist, and tool and die making, These programs were of particular 
importance to existing industries that needed specific skill training for a 
small group of employees. 

The state legislature granted $75,000 per institution per year in 
special funds for cooperative skills training centers at eight institutions 
in 1981-82 and fifteen institutions during fiscal year 1982-83. The 
greatest need for training was in updating the skills of existing employ- 
ees in the areas of electricity and electronics, particularly relating to 
trouble-shooting motor controls, programmable ( ontrollers, and micro- 
processor controls. There was also a continuing need to upgrade the 
skills of machinists, tool and die makers, and industrial ^maintenance 
person ncK 

The following institutions were approved for cooperative skills 
training ct^nters in 1982-83: 

• Catawba Valley Technical lnstitute 

• Cleveland County Technical Institute 

• C'oastal Carolina Community' College 

• Davidson County Community College 

• Forsyth Technical Institute 

• Guilford Technical Institute 

• Halifax Conmiunity College 

• Lenoir Community College 

• Mitchell Community College 

• Piedmont Technical C^ollege 'O 

• Pitt Technical Institute 

• Rol)cson Technical Institute 

• Rowan 'technical Institute 

• Wake Technical Institute 

• Wilk(»s (Community Ciollege 
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Thv following types and numbers of industries received training 
through cooperative skills training centers during 1981^-83: 



Number of 

Types of Industries Served indv.Aries 

Furniture Manufacturing 101 

Textile and/or Apparel Manufacturing 92 

Metalworking Trades 54 

Electrical/Electronic Companies 50 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing (includes paper, 44 

chemical, rubber, plastics, wood, pharmaceuticals, 

and food processing) 

Other Trades and Occupations 40 

Construction Trades 30 

Public Service (includes utilities, hospitals, 13 

transportation, and banking) ■ 

Total 424 



The number of people who received instruction through cooper- 
ative skills training centers during 1982-83 totaled 3,451 in eight occu- 
pational areas: 

Number of 



Occupations Trainees 

Production Managers and Supervisors 927 

Industrial Maintenance Workers (includes mechanics, 802 

plumbers, pipe fitters, machine fixers, and HVAC 

mechanics) 

Machinist and Tool and Die Makers 531 

Production Workers (includes machine operators, 442 

tile setters, assemblers, forklift operators) 

Electric al/Klectronic Occupations 227 

Pi'oduct Distributors (includes sales, warehousing, 226 

shipping, receiving, and truck trafiic controllers) 

Engineering Technicians (includes drafters, 175 

designers, ami quality assurance analysts) 

Metal Fabrication Workers 121 

1V)ial 3,451 



Instruction was offered in eight broad areas with some employ- 
ees involved in more than one skill area during 1982-83: 
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JyUrHUtr UJ 


lypt UJ iJrilllS lUUgfll 


Trainees 


Industrial Maintenance and 


1,261 


Production-Related Training 


■ 


Supervisory Training 


549 


fcilectncal/blectronic Skills 


. 506 


Metalworking and Related Skills 


457 


Management Information 


406 - 


Microprocessor and Computer Applications 


386 


General and Job-Related Instruction 


375 


Total 


3,940 



A total of 309 training classes were taught during 1982-83. 
Approximately 51 percent of the training was conducted at the institu- 
tion and the remaining 49 percent took place at an industrial site. The 
number of classes conducted by individual cooperative skills training 
centers ranged from six to fifty-one with the average number being 
twenty-one classes per center. The shortest course reported was tvyo 
hours in length and the longest 440 hours. Twenty-four courses were 
longer than 100 clock hours, but the majority were between twenty- 
four and sixty-six hours in length. 

The large number of different skills taught and the varied orga- 
nizational and instructional methods used reflect the philosophy and 
intent of this program. 

State Priority Programs 

I'he state legislature allocated $1,2 million for each year of the 
1981 -198,'^ biennium for equipment and operating costs for state prior- 
ity programs. The money was earmarked for programs new to an insti- 
tution as well as for enriching and upgrading existing programs in pri- 
ority areas. The state board of community colleges approved $42,277 
per program [)er year for each of thirty programs, I'he programs iden- 
tified as high-cost, state priority, critical-need programs included 
insti uin(»ntation technology, industrial maintenance technology, chem- 
i(al technology, machinist, and computer programming. 

The stale l)oard of community colleges established basic criteria 
for the distribution of the funds for these programs. Individual institu- 
tions r(»(iuesting the funds were required to provide: statements empha- 
sizing tlie need for the specific programs; descriptions of job titles; 
expect(»(l employment opportunities for graduates of the programs; 



|)V()jc( trd luiinhri ol sludcnts to be served; cxistini^ training and educa- 
tional opportunities; program balanee; and advisory and agency 
involvement. The preiUnding of start-up costs for new programs along 
with the f unds for enriching or upgrading existing programs of a state- 
priority nature have been extremely helpful to community and tcchtii- 
cal colleges in carrying out their role as the state's presumptive deliv- 
erer of skilled training. An overview of these programs from 1981 
through 1984 is showti in Figure 1. 

New and Expanding Industry Training 

Nearly $11 billion in new and expanding industry investments 
and more than 170, ()()() new jobs have been announced for the state 
during the period 1977-1982. It is the role of the Department of Com- 
munity C Colleges new and expanding industry program to assist these 
industries in training new production employees for specific job skills. 
This program is provided with state funds and is offered at little or no 
cost to the industry. The job of this program is to provide people who 
are trained to company specifications and who will be ready for 
em[)loymenl when an industry opens its doors for production. 

The cost of training is going up with the shift to high-technology 
programs. When tbe new and expanding industry program began over 
twenty years ago, the bulk of the training was generally ia traditional 
industries such as agriculture, textiles, and furniture. Now approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the training is in the areas of metals, metals fabri- 
cation, electronics, and chemicals. 

Providing skilled man[)Ower for both new and expanding indus- 
try is one ol the ((umuunity college system's major responsibilities. 
Cilosely linked to the slate's economic development etlbrts, the system 
operates an array of programs to foster industrial growth, an arrange- 
ment that has fot us(*d national attention on North Carolina's ability to 
nieel thejleinaruls ()J busiriess and industry for skilled workers and that 
has esta[)lishe(l the program as a model for training. '~ 

During the last decade, there h,*/ hvvu a change in North Ciaro- 
Una's jofi training marketplace as new inc^ustries have moved into the 
stale and as existing industries have expanded and changed direction. 
I'igures (loni the Department of (Community College's Industry Ser- 
vices Division show, Ibr exam[)le, that in 1971-72, 61 percent ol'the 
new and expanding industry training projects relafed to textile, lood, 
and wood prodiu ts industries, About 22 pcMcent were ibr high- 
technology industries sU( h as labrit aled metals, ele( troni( mat hinery, 
and transportation etjuipment industries. Ten years later, in l!)81-82, 



Figure 1. North Carolina Department of Community Colleges 
State Priority (Critical-Need) Programs; 1981-1984 
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the figurrs show {\\v opposite: 61 percent in high-technology aiea^ and 
23 percent in textile and related industries. 

The figures also show that training people for high-technology 
(KTUpations is more costly. In 1971-72, when the higher percentage of 
training projects concerned textile and related industries, the cost per 
trainee was $93,18. With the shift to high-technology training pro- 
grams, the cost per trainee during 1981-82 was $383.89. The total cost 
of training in 1981-82 for all areas was $2.2 million. 

During the 1983-84 fiscal year, 35 percent of the training pro- 
grams were in the coastal areas of the state, 42 percent in the piedmont, 
and 23 percent in the mountains. 

All training programs are administered by a local institution (a 
community college, a 'technical college, or a technical institute) serv- 
ing the area in which the industry is located. Local administration en- 
sures constant attention and a prompt response to industry neecls. 
Within ihv North Carolina Department of Community Colleges there 
is one entire division, the Industry Services Division, dedicated exclu- 
sively to developing industrial training. The Industry Services Division 
is staffed by |)rofessionals experienced in helping the institutions design 
and operate customized training programs for new an4 expanding 
manufacturing companies. 

I'he Industry Services Division is financed solely by the state of 
North Carolina. There are no federal funds involved. The North Caro- 
lina legislature appropriates state money directly to the state board of 
conunimity colleges for the exclusive purpose of providing this tl^aining 
service to rhe state's new and expanding manufacturing industries. 

The state provides all necessary instructors. If a company pre- 
fers to use some of its own pt^t^sonni*! as instructors, the state still pays 
the salaries of all instructors. 

The resources of the Industry Services Division are availal)le to 
any new or (\xpanding manufacturing employer creating a minimum of 
Iwclve new |)r(Kluction jobs in North Carolina and tt) any new or pros- 
[HH tive employee refern^d for training by the participating company or 
its em|)loyment agent. 

TUv l)asic purpose of the industrial training service is to encour- 
age* ( ()in|)anies to create more jol)s in North Carolina, t herefore, the 
state-sponsored training may continue as long as the company continues 
to i iviWv new jol)s in numl)ers .sulficit^nt tt) justify the investment of 
training funds. ThtMt* an* no arbitrary limits on a company's eligibility. 

MosI often classes are (onducted t)n the sponsoring college's 
campus or at the company's plant. If neither ofthe.se alternatives is 
practical, state funds may be used to lease adetjuate training space in 
the connnunity. 
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'I'hcslair provides standard equipment normally assoeiatecl with 
voeational and teehnieal training (lathes, weldini^ machines, measur- 
ing instruments, oscilloscopes, and so on). However, the company is 
expected to furnish any equipment specialized to its particular products 
or processes. 

North Carolina's industrial service offers multiple employment- 
enrollment options not typically found in other states. Kmployees may 
be trained before they are hired (pre-employment training), after they 
are . hired (postemployment training), or under any combination of 
these two modes. This versatility is one of the features that enables 
North Carolina's training service to respond to almost any situation. 
Experienced industrial training specialists help each company 'select 
the approat h that best suits its particular circumstances. 

North C'arolina's industrial training service makes a conscious 
effort no! to inf ringe on a ( ompany's right of .selection. At a company's 
request, however, the Employment Security Commis.sion will test and 
screen Job candidates. Those applicants meeting the criteria established 
for a parti( ular job are referred to the company for further evaluation. 

The versatility of North Carolina's industrial training service is 
virtually unlimited. Becau.se of its inherent flexibility, this service can 
accommodate almost any type of production job. Any job that can 1^' 
defined can be arranged into a logical learning sequence. 

Figure 2 indicates a ten-year comparison 'of types of (raining 
|)n)vided by type of company. 

State Legislative Support 

Thv year 1})H1 was proclainied as the *'Year of the Community 
College" in North Carolina. The year's biggest challenge was securing 
the million of documented equipment needtul to bring exi.sting 
technical and voc ational programs up to minimum levels. These needs 
had been documented n»cently through institutional surveys. Ciovernor 
Hunts (IWU) proclamation pointed out the tonnnunity and technical 
college systen^s contributions to the economic development of the .state 
and to the quality of life of its t itizens. In talks with business and indus* 
try leaders, speeches to the state legi.slature, and interviews with news 
media across the state, the governor focu.sed on the syst(Mns critical 
uccil lor dollars to repair -and replace outdated and, in .some ca.ses, 
World War II vintage training equipment. 

( Jovernor Hunt and tht^state board of community colh^gt^s chair- 
man Carl Horn (( hairman of the board and ( hief executive offK er of 
Duke Power Company) also launched a concerted effort to entourage 
t)usinc.ss and industry to donate or allow on-site use of equipment for 
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Figure 2. A Ten-Tear Comparison of Training Provided to New and Expanding 
Companies in Selected Industrial Categories 
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irainiiit;, iiii apixal al hcsl lias provided up lo 5 porctMit of what the 
sysliMM nerds; pnhlir liiiuls are needed tor (he vast majority of equip- 
in(»nt needs. At the same lime, letters from the North (Carolina Depart- 
ment oi Revenue were reeeived outhnint^ tax benefits to business for 
the loan of an employ<'e or pierce of etiuipiiienl lo a eomnnmity eollet^e. 

Theellort bei^an to pay oil in the li)}U-H>H3 biennium when the 
slatfe letjislature appropriated $5 million in new e(|uipment funds for 
the eommunily eollege system. In adtlition, in September the sys- 

tem reeeiv(xl its first major donation throui^h this prot^raiti — SfjO, ()()() 
worth of draftint; (*c|uipin<'nt from IBM Corporation. Other businessc»s 
have now donated approximately $4.5 million worth of equipment and 
materials for the system. Since* the equipment came very rapidly, the 
community ( Dllei^e system established a warehouse in Raleitjh to sto( k 
the (h)nations so that individual colleges could order and pick up from 
one l(/cation. 

The stat(* lei^islature did a fine job in continuing to support 
( ommnnity and technical colleges with special emphasis on equipment. 
The stall* budget for conununily and technical colleges was increased 
$25 nnllion for l!m.S-H4as compared with 19H2-H:^ For l!)8:^-84, over 
$7.5 million of this increast* was in nnv money earmarked for new voca- 
tional and t(*chnical e(|uipment. The $15 million appropriation ol i^ew 
ec|uij)ment money for 19H!^-1!IH4 along with the $5 million of nnv 
money for 1!)H1-1!)8!^ auvl with $4.5 million in donations froni business 
and industiy will go far in meeting the (urrent ec|uipment needs of 
North (!ai*olina*s community and technical colleges. 

In adtlition, the state general assembly waived lees for students 
enroll(*(l in new and (expanding industry training; this giv(*s added sup- 
port icM florls to assist industry, luirthermore, it waiv(*d fees lor all [)er- 
sons in adult basic education and in adult high school and (flsl) (gen- 
eral education development) classes, feeling that (*very North Caro- 
linian, regardless of age, shoiild be able to receive education through 
the hit^h s( hool level vvidiout fiaving to pay tuition. During 1!)H'2-H!i, 
over 20 |)e!*cen( f)l the high school diplomas awarded in North Carolina 
were awarded thi'ough the ronnuunity college system. The l)alance 
wei'(* awarded through regular high school programs, in addition, 
a|)pio\in»ati'ly .'VKOOO students w(m*c enrolled in adult basic (ulucation 
courses during 1!JK2"H.'^ in the coinmunily college system. 

Successful Elements Nationally 

I'lie I'eports of llie many exemplary programs and prat ti( i\s of 
indusliy and educ ation ( ollaboralion a( ross the country were analyzed 
bv VV'arml)ro(l, Persavidi, and 1 /Angclle ( 1!)81 ) to ascertain what made 
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llu in siH ( csslul, ihc ( nnuiinn clciiicnls that siKCcssliil |)r()grams shared, 
and thr distiiu l qualitirs of sucicssrul programs. Thr practitioners 
involved with these programs were asked to identify the eritieal ele- 
ments lor siH tcss in their pr(vj[rams. ('onnnon ekMuenls of sueeessf'ul 
oHomie development in North (larohna were ouihned in a separate 
study hy (Hary and Iverson Many of the elements deemed sue- 

eesshil in North Carolina wen* very similar to those found beneheial on 
a national basis, The following eleven elements sumniari/e the eharae- 
t(Mislies of suee(\ssful indiistry-edueation collaboration as found in the 
national study (Warmbrod; Persavieh, and L'Angt^lle, 1981): 

1 . Tliere nmst be good, clear comnmnieation among key per- 
sons in industry and education. 

2. Kxeellence in ttNiching is essential. 

There must be institutional Hexibility in meeting the needs 
ol industry. 

4, Programs oHered nmst be of high quality, 

!"). (iood, active advisory committees are important. 

b, lulucalion should have a quick response time in meetir.g 

industry needs. 
7. There must be r('c()gnitiofr1^ unituidTTtH^ 
H. The support of administrators and faculty within the col- 
lege is r(H|uir(Hl to serve indxislry successhdiy. 
9, Carehd and thorough planning in each cooperative elfort 
is (*sseniial, 

10. A clearly written agreement or conlrac I heljis achieve suc- 
(cssful (ompK^tion ol joint endeavor. 

11. Then* should be continued evalualion of the jirogram to 
update and improve it, 

(Conclusion 

North ( iarolina's statewide system of education and training for 
e( ()nomi( growth and developnuMit through the (oimnunity college sys- 
tem works. It works because a wide variety of people work together on 
this goal as one of llu* most important ones for North Carolina. 'Ihv 
attitude of go\ (M'nmenlal leaders toward business and toward the role 
that (ommunily and ledmital colleges play in job training and eco- 
noMU( de\ ( lnpmenl is a vvvy important ingredient lor success. It is not 
likelv thai many slates will be able to duplit ale all of the snt tcssful ele- 
ments ol business. gt)\'e! nnient , and (hIik alion that do and lia\c (*xist(»d 
in North ( larolina lor many years, but our overall sucicss boils down to 
leamwork-all elements vvoikiiig together toward the (onunon goal of 
r( ()nomi( development lor North (larohna. 
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The provision oj stale funds for the development of contract 
courses at community colleges in New York has led to increased 
worker productivity and enhanced college-employer relations. 



Worker Education Jor Improved 
Productivity: The Role of 
New York State Community 
College Contract Courses 

W. Gary McGuire 



In i981, New York State, in order to promote greater involvement 
of its thirty community colleges in economic development, funded a 
$J million three-year project to help community colleges initiate train- 
ing contracts with local businesses. During the first two years of this 
pr()jert, over 450 companies were served by 345 contract courses. This 
chapter describes the involvement of New York's community colleges, 
including a case study of a statistical process control course. 

New York State Community College 
Contract Course Legislation 

Legislation enacted in 1948 created community colleges in New 
York State. A few years later, these colleges became part of the newly 
formed State University of New York (SUNY). The community col- 
l(»ges were founded as part of the state's commitment to increasing 
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a( crss to highn rdiit .ilion. Ovrr the yrars, New York community col- 
leges have enlarged their role ii) serving business and industry; how- 
ever, the desire to bv of even more service was thwarted by a state regu- 
lation diat |)rohil)iled colleges frou) receiving any stale assistance lor 
courses provided for specific groups and not open to the public. 

(U)nununily colleges are funded by three major fumling sources: 
state aiil, which e(|uals approxiniately ;H percent of community college 
revenue; student tuition, which is currently limited to a maximum of 
Vi percent of budget revenue; and local tax support, which normally 
picks up the balance of an individual college's revenue. Funding from 
the state is based on a college's full-time equivalent (Fl'E) enrollment 
anil ciUTcntly is approximately $1 ,()()() per FFK, An FVK in New York 
is e(|uivalenl to thirty student credit hours and is support.ed from all 
sources at about $;^,()aO per year FVK enrollment is calculated on a 
three-year weighted average rather than on actual enrollment for the 
year (o which funding is applied. /Fhe average provides a cushion in 
years two and three to a college that experiences a decline in year one. 
Most community colleges in New York have experienced consistent ris- 
ing enrollments, so this formula results in underfunding. 

In the expanding role of New York State community col- 

leges and the restrictive nature of the funding formula prohibiting tax 
assistance for contract courses led to the enactment of legislation encour- 
aging conuuunily colleges to contract specific training for local busi- 
nesses and induslries to allow these courses to be used in the funding 
formula for state aid. The legislation provides that state aid be paid for 
the entire FTK enn^llment in contract courses l ather than for the weighted 
average typically used. T\\v legislation also allows contract course 
expenses to Im* fundtui by a coml)ination of coihpany fees and slafe aid. 
This means contract course expenses do not have to be budgeted in ad- 
vance but rather an» approved as individual contracts are negotiated. 
The cnal)lir)g legislation holds that contract course costs shall include 
costs foi- bourses ollcrtul for the purposes of providing occupational 
training or assistance to l)usincsses for the creation, improvement, aiul 
n^teniion of job opportunities, through contract arrang(»rnents between 
a (onuinmily (olh^ge and a f)usiness, labor organization, or nol-for- 
profi! corporation, including management committees composed of 
lal)()r, l)usin(»ss, and tommunity leaders organized to promote labor 
management relations, productivity, c|uality of working life, iiulustrial 
growth, and rclenlion of business in the conununity'' (New York State 
Kdu(ation Law, l!)M4). 

In the iirsi year of this legislation, 10!) New York State 

businesses (onirat ted lor 172 (ourscs. The following year, the program 
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scmil :i()2 l)iisin<'sscs wiUi 173 CDurscs, t)|KTatin^ FTEs and 

scrvint; 16, 91^1 people. Figure 1 shows the ten most popular courses 
oH'ereil to industries in the state in 1982-8:1 

Contrac t course legislation was initially approved lor a three- 
year period as an evperinient. Also, it limited state support of the pro- 
gram to $1 million annually. The 1984 New York State budget proposal 
inckuleil a renewed fiuuling lor contract ct)urses with an increased 
annual appropriation tt) $1.5 million. 

The Statistical Process Control Concept 

In recent years. New York companies discovered that Japanese 
products were consistently superior in cost and quality to their own. 
Fat tors such as social attitudes, government operation, and group psy- 
chology are often credited with producing this superiority. But another 
important Factor has been identified that impacts directly on both qual- 
ity and productivity. After World War II, the noted American statisti- 
cian. Dr. W. Kilward Demming, taught Japanese management to use 
statistical process control to improve quality and reduce manufacturing 
costs, The statistical pro|;<'ss control concept involves preventing the 
manufacture of defective parts instead of detecting defective parts once 
they have been produced. The cost of detection systems can be astro- 
nomical. Betvveer) 15 and 40 percent of the co.st of manufacturing any 
product is causi<'d by failure to make it right the first time. The eco- 
nomic relationship of quality and productivity is powerful, and the 
opportunity lor change is great. 

Because of this. New York J^iale community colleges are involved 
in a major retraining program aimed at improving (jualiiy, productiv- 
ity, and conipetitive position by helping companies adopt process con- 
trol methods. Many companies are demanding that their suppliers do 
the same, and so the colleges are working with vendt)rs as well. In 1982- 
H.'i, the most heavily enrolled contract cour.se in the state was that on 
statistical pnu ess control. Most of these courses are pari of an overall 
training progratn ol the companies for whon) the courses are provided. 
These training programs are expecietl to accomplish tiie f()llt)wing: 

• Produce management understanding of new economic reali- 
ties, ( onnniiineni to new philosophies, leatlership in chang- 
ing business practices and work environments, and the tlevel- 
opment ol new managemtMit skills anti altitudes 

• Adoplion i){ new niediods antI lechnit|ues for imprt)ving tjual- 
iiy and producti\'ity, removal oi barriers to improvement, 
and mili/alion of employee conunitment lo (|iiality 



Figure 1. Ten Most Popular Contract Courses Offered by 
New York State Community Colleges in 1982-1983 



Course Tide 



Community College 



Company 



Total /enrollment 



I, Statistical Pnuress 
Control 



2. (Cardiopulmonary 
Rrsusritatioii (OPR) 



I'inaiK iai Planning 
4. ( triral Safety 
f). Industrial Salrtv * 



Adirondack Corn. Col. 
Kric C^om. Col. 
Finger Lakes Corn. (^ol. 
Jamestown. Corn. Col. 
Monroe Com. Col. 
Niaj(ara County Com. Col. 
Ulster C^om. Col. 

Broome Com. Col. 
Dui liess ('oni. Cc^l. 
Hjjdson Valley Com. C'ol. 



Broome Com. Col. 

Broome Com. Col. 

Broome (^om. CJol. 
Finger Lakes Com. (^ol. 
Janu'slown C:)in. Col. 
Monroe Com. ( 'ol. 
Ulster Com. Col. 



Hollingsworth & Vose 
Chevrolet Motor Div. 
Volplex Corporation 
Falconer Glass Ind, 
Rocliester Form Machine 
Harrison Radiator Div. 
IBM 

IBM 
IBM 

Highgate Nursing Home 
Norton (iorp. 

IBM 

IBM 

IBM 

Hart man Kngin(M*ring 
Jamestown Management A.s.soc. 
Rochester Products Div. 
Asso( . lor Retarded ('liildrcn 



1,587 

950 
746 



'<{> 



(i. 'i nnc Maiiaj{(*nirnt 



Corning Com. Col. 
Monroe Com. Col, 



Tompkins-Cortland Com. Col, 
Ulster Com. Col. 



7. Professional Skills Duchess Com. Col. 
Development 

8. Prineiples of Jame.stovvn Com. Col. 
Supervision 

Jefferson Com. Col. 
Monroe Com. Col. 



Roekland Com. C'ol. 
Westehcster Com. Col. 



Stress Management Broome Com. Col. 

Corning Com. Col. 
Hucir.on Valley (^om. Col. 

Jamestown Com. Col. 
Monnu* Ciom. Col. 
Niagara County Com. (iol. 

10. Word Processing Corning Ccmi. Co\. 

Mohawk Valley ('om. Col. 
Hudson Valley Com. Col. 
Ro( kland Com. Col. 



Thatcher (ilass Corporation 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Rochester Products Div. 
Sybron/Nalge 

Cortland Memorial Hospital 
IBM 

IBM 



Jamestown Metal Corp. 
Falconer Glass 
Bush Industries 
Phillip's Cable Man. Co. 
WXXI-FM 

(community Savings Bank 
Orange & Rockland Inc. 
Empire of America 

IBM 

Thatcher Gla.ss 
Jamrstown Man. Assoc. 
Olean H()meinaker\s Service 
Chatauqiia Opportunities, Inc. 
R. T. French Co. 
Nurses United 

Thatcher (ilass 
Oneida/Herkimer Consortium 
St. Regis Paper (iompany 
I.ederle Laboratories (iorp. 
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• Sustained cllorls to iiii|)r()vt» processes or products and ser- 
vices to reduce costs and to meet customer requirements. 
Krie (^oninmnity College, located in Bufl'alo, and Niagara 
County Connuunity College, located fiUeen miles north of BuHalo, 
have become heavily involved in statistical process control (SPC) in- 
struction lor two separate divisions of Ceneral Motors Corporation. 
'I'he SPC courses are basically the same, although they are not pro- 
vided under similar conditions. Krie Community Clollege began its pro- 
gram in 1980 in conjunction with the development of a large, new 
Chevrolet engine production facility located in a suburb of Buffalo. 
The training project, entitled "Training for the Future," was unique Ibr 
several reasons. The magnitude of the training eHbrt was far greater 
than any other etlort undertaken in western New York Ibr a specific 
industry. The project involved 4,500 employees of the Chevrolet engine 
plant who were to receive all or part of a program designed to acquaint 
tlu in with new techniques and technology to be used in the production 
ol a new Ibur-cylinder engine on a modernized engine assembly line. 
While all ol the peopic in the project would not work on (he assembly 
line, it was l)elieve(l that the new technology would eventually have 
widespread application, so all 4,500 employees would benefit from this 
training program. 

A second factor that made the "Training lor the Future" project 
uiiic|ue was the opportunity provided for industry and educatitm to 
cooperate, setting tfie stage for other cooperative economit develop- 
ment projects in western New York. Segnietits of the training project 
were olfcrcd by Krie Community C^ollege, State University College at 
Btd'alo, the State University of New York, University Center at Buf- 
falo, Canisius College, anil the Krie (Jounty Board of (Joopen»iive 
Kducational StM vices (Occupational Training (uMiter. Tlu* connnu.^ji y 
(ollege's segment of tlu» training was financed through the New York 
State (onliaci course legislation, while other |)arts of the project were 
funded through the Job Fartner.shi|) Training Act, Vtuational Kduca- 
lion A( r, and (()m|)any ivrs. In addition to the SF(^ training, the pro}- 
ed included instruction in nuMrics, motivational training, computer 
icrnnnology, use of gauges, and tool changes. 

Niagara (!ounly Connuunity College's statistical process con- 
trol insli iK tion involved two types of courses, both conncctetl to Harri- 
son Radiator Division of (itMieral Motors Corporation and funded 
ilir()ut;h ihe (onlrat t ( i)ur.se |)rogram. Harri.son Radiator Division, as 
Niagara Connly's largest eni|)loyer, empl()y(»s 7,()()() pe()|)le in several 
plants in Kockport, New York. The produdion facilities art* located 
approxinialely ten miles from the coll(»ges main ( ampus. Several years 
ago, the (onipany began a (|ualily ( ircle program aimed at iiu n^asing 
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(MnploycT imualc and participation in productioh. The company also 
decided to design a technique that involved production workers directly 
in the discriminption of their product\s quality. In 1983, Harrison chose 
to use statistical process control as the method of achieving this out- 
come, and the company contracted v^ith the community college to pro- 
vide the required instruction. The company took this approach because 
they discovered, like so many other firms, that community colleges can 
provide the training at lower cost and that this approach does not 
require the company to remove corporate employees from normal pro- 
duction and management responsibilities. 

Of note is that the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) has joined in an effort with the Ford Motor 
Company and Jackson Community College in Michigan to train com- 
numily colleges across the country in methods of teaching statistical 
process control. The result will more than likely be a large increase in 
SF(i training programs provided by community colleges. 

Course Development Procedures 

Although three general approaches for developing training 
courses exist, New York State community colleges seem to prefer one of 
two approaches for developing contract courses. The first approach 
involves sending college staff to local industries 'to meet with personnel, 
training, and manufacturing representatives to learn about the compa- 
nies' human resource development needs and the role that the college 
can play in satisfying them. At least four colleges have specialized posi- 
tions for this function: Niagara County Community College, Monroe 
(^onnnunity C:;ollege, Moh^iwk Valley Community College, and Gen- 
esee Conmumity College. In each case, these individuals report to the 
chief continuing education officer. At meetings with company represen- 
tative's on site, college personnel learn about specific training needs that 
cannot be met through the regular curriculum and that require a 
custom-designed training program (or programs). The college repre- 
sentatives then return to the company with the faculty members who 
are able to address the training needs, and the faculty and company 
representatives develop appropriate courses. 

An alternative approach is lor colleges to put together "canned** 
training packages standardized to meet the needs most often requested. 
These "cannetr ()rograms arc then describetl and "soUf to company 
oflicials. The third altcrnjitive is a coml)ination of the first two. In these 
( ases, cuslom-dcsigncd programs are developed and, when successful 
I'ur one company, are standardized and sold, sometimes with modifica- 
tions, (o other firms. 
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Conclusion 

New York State has recognized the value of placing resources at 
the disposal of its community colleges as incentives to increasing college- 
employer linkages for improved worker productivity. The value of this 
state priority becomes clear when one sees how instrumental it was in 
the development of statistical process control courses, which helped to 
improve the productivity of over 1,500 employees of seven different 
companies in courses provided by seven community colleges. 

New YorkVexperience should serve as an example of how a 
relatively simple, nonbureaucratic, low-cost, statewide program can 
have a profound impact on corporate training. The key to success is the 
existence of a ready delivery system, and, in most states, that system 
exists in their community colleges. 
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The education comrrunity in the United States is faced with an out- 
standing opportunity that is difficult to refuse but easy to misunder- 
stand or mismanage, it is an opportunity that could have a major 
impact on the future growth and prosperity of the education profession. 
Thf opportunity does not reside in the more well-known areas of coop- 
eration between industry and education, such areas as executive pro- 
grams, corporate on-site degree programs, or research-based con.sorti- 
urns. Instead, it is based on the recognition by American industry that 
well-trainecf, involved, and highly motivated employees are a critical 
element of commercial success. Indeed, employee training to enhance 
performance and productivity is a major element required to reverse 
the United States* declining trend in industrial competition. 

Kducation can and should play a dynamic role in this levitaliza- 
tion of t[ie American work force. It is true that for years in many large 
American cor|)orations employee training has been pointed to with 
pride as an employee right. But current attitudes in industry reflect a 
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rlianiJc iroiii irgai'diiijn iMiiploycc training arid education as an 
cMuploycc rii;ht to seeing well-trained employees as a requirement of 
rorporate success, equally important to (or more important than) state- 
of-the-art technology, automated factories, or even short-term financial 
brillianc(\ Kducation and training are no longer benefits to be offered 
simply to those who want them. I'hey are a must for reaching the new 
standards of exi:ellence required in most companies. The economic sur- 
vival of many industries is dependent on how v/ell they train their 
employees, and the education community nmst be prepared to respond 
to this ever-increasing need. 

Sources of Change 

We can identify five sources for this change in attitude toward 
eniployee training. Thv recession of 1982 was deeper and lasted longer 
tlian many of us guessetl it would. The end of the recession has revealed 
a massive restructuring of industry: A few companies have ceased to 
exist. Some otiiers will never return to their pre-1982 dominance. Many 
look substantially different than they did in the late 1970s with a much 
leaner work force. Brand-new companies and even industries have 
emerged with new demands antl new opportunities. The recession has 
^ forced changes in industry to occur in months that normally would 
have taken years. 

A second, somewhat older source of change is the inflation of 
the late 197()s that led us to believe we were doing well when, indeed, 
we were not. Increased prices obscured the fact that fundamental 
-industrial processes were losing not only their competitive position but 
also their ability to be financially solvent in a lightened economy. 
Increased elliciency of world-class firms accentuated the decline of 
many American companies, but thi.s was masked by inflation, which 
caused a lalse senst^ of security. 

A third source is the change in the work force population: Large 
numbers of blacks, Hispanics, and women have entered the workplace 
with very appropriate demands for opportunity and reward. This has 
created an ever-expantling work force antl a pressure to t)pen all jobs to 
all cili/.ens. 

A fourth source is the information revolution, which seems to 
generate ninth-grade geniuses and manager-level ctmiputcr illiterates. 
( lorporations are being led into an advant ed-teclmology revolution, in 
many c ases, by managers who have a healthy fear of this same tet hnol- 
ogy. Future managers will be required not only to be computer literate 
but th(*y will also need to be computer managers. 
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The liilth SOUK (• is Japan, or at least what the name "Japan" sii^- 
nilies in the iniiuls ol inany in iiuhistry — (piahly, lower priees, govern- 
ment assistance, and a unique culture that seems to make the iiripo.ssible 
a rather common oct urrt^nce. Also, in the minds of some Amei ican 
husinesspeople, th(» name nenerates lear, I'ear of what the Japanese 
pluMiomenon means to the long-term success ol their companies and 
themselves. 

I suggest that comnmnity colleges need to be concerned with 
only two of these sources of change in responcUng to the training needs 
ol industry— Japan and the information revolution. The other sources 
will die or be replaced: The recession is ovei'; inflation has dropped 
very dramatically; and changes in the work force continue but with, 
hofH lully, improved means lor satisfying those demands that today 
rema.in imanswered. 

The Japanese Influence 

Anv discussion ol Japan must center on the impression that a 
synonym lor "Japan'' is "cpiality." An expansion ol the use of the word 
"c|uality" in industry is ci itical. Instead of thinking that quality means 
how long your foastc'i will last, expand the dehnition to encompass 
everything we do, from writing good memos, to responding quickly to 
a su()ervisors rccjuest, to building a l)etter automobile. Think of pro- 
viding a '*c|uality'' work enviromtient that allows and encourages every 
individual in that enviromnent to reac:h his or her maximum potenlial. 
japan has realized the essential role that training plays in achieving 
f|uality. Only when quality becomes pervasive can an organizaticm 
start to achie ve what Japan has accomplished with the goods and ser- 
vices they sell. 

Can we do it? You bet we can! My experience is limited (o 
Corning (ilass Works, but let me give you an example. We make 
ceramic substrates for automotive emission control, the basis ol the 
pollution control system loi youi atitomobile's exhaust. We invented 
the- process; we shipped the lirst pic c c* to Deti'oit; we achieved full-scale 
produc tion; but. less than four yeais latc'i', a Japanese company was 
sup|jlying a better produc t at a lower price. They threatened to c aptiue 
the whole- maiket, which would have* cost many rooming emphjyecs 
their jobs and caused ecjuipmcnt to become obsolete. 

A very (letermined plant manager insisted on one moie chance 
t I improve C omings compelitive standing. He expanded training tc) 
unheaiel-ol levels in his phmt and solic ited tlie involvement of evei y 
worker, including the sweeper and the lile clerk. Hecause of training 
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involvt niciil .t I ,\ lot liaid work, our workers learned liow (o do 
(heir jol) rii^lil die first time and v/e ^o( (he business back — in fae(, we 
now sliip (() (h(* Japanese* auto indus(ry. 

Our (|uah(y ,e;oal for eeraniie substrates is to produee no more 
than (WO bad parts per milhon sliipped. We are nieetini^ (hat goal. And 
everyone in that })lant totlay lias a n(*w understanding of whi^it quality 
means. Our expi*rienei" taught us something else, whieh we should 
have known; Our workers want to do a good jol), they want to be proud 
ol lheir work, and they will ilo good work if management provides the 
tools, training, and leadership. The deeline in quality in American 
mdustry is not a lalM)r problem; it is a management problem. 

Two ingredients lor acliii^ving cjuality arc* training and involve- 
meni. 1() involve p(*ople itself requires training — training that includes 
everyone from the top of the organization to the bottom and that goes 
oiTt onsiandy. IVaining is not a pill to take and forget; it is more like 
breathing — . I nalural. ongoing process. Of course, there are other ele- 
ments in\'(llved in achieving quality (communication and recognition 
systems, senior management involvement, and union cooperation), 
i)Ut (*nii)loyec training is tlie cornerstone, and industry will be looking 
lo this nation's community college system to help provide it. 

The Information Revolution 

riie information revolution has brought computer-aided design/ 
(oniputcr-aided manufacturing CAD/CAM, ofhce automation, desk- 
top (ouipul(*rs, personal loniputers, computiM' work stations, and tele- 
(onlereiuing into American businesses. At Corning Glass Works 
((KiW), compulcr lerniinals are everywhere. You have to be reason- 
ai)ly skilled ev(Mi to use tlic new leleplione services. How do people 
h'arn (o use all this new tot hnology? 'i^lirtnigh training. In fact, our 
re( eiiiK retired ( liairmaii had to spend time in class to learn liovv to use 
,1 (hgital \ c)i( (• message recording feature* on liis new telephoni\ He was 
glad lo do so Ix^t ause he learned lie lould talk to our entire North 
American management j^^roup with a singh* plione call. Training pro- 
vided him with one more tool with vvliicfi to deal with change. 

Kducat ion's. Opportunity 

The industrial mark(*l for training, then, is l)olli verv large and 
verv impnrlant. At (KIW, our goal is to have Cmployct^s spend f) per- 
(cni ol their lime being iraiiu^d or educat(*d; lliat is eciuivalent to an 
in ailuliMii with 1, ()()() students all year long. (Unrenlly, Aniorit an 
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( oiiipiiiiifs spciul $400 \)v\ yciir per t'luploycc oirrrttu^ition and train- 
ing or %'M) billion per year total, a('a)r(linH to Cleveland PlavuJ)ealer 
This base level will t^row, prcscntint^ education with a niarket- 
dream. In liu l, il I were a venture capitalist, I would invest in the 
best trainini^ and edut ation development and delivery system I could 
find. Many slates Ijelieve that they have done exactly that throut^h the 
estahlishment aiul refinement of responsive connimnity college 
systems. « . 

Problems to Be Overcome 

This chapter opened with the statement that, in addition to hav- 
ini( a great opportunity, education al.so faces potential misunderstand- 
inti; and mismanainement in the area of industrial training. Why isn't 
e(lu( ation heinu; overwhelmed with requests from industry for help? My 
ex|)erience says there are several reason^i: 

1. Some (ompanies have not really recojunized the need lor a 
new understandinjn ot an improvement in quality, and thus they have 
not recogni/^ed the massive training required to support (juality pro- 
(huiion. 

12. Some businesses have had bad experiences in asking profes- 
sional e(lu( ators to provide employee training. (Offering an off-the-shelf 
version of **Business Achninistration 101" that has been acceptable for 
years in the classroom has failed miserably when it has not been what 
the customer wanted or needed. Customized training programs that 
respond to exact industry needs must become the operating mode of 
the education tonununity. 

Professional (»ducators frequently do not treat their custom- 
ers as customers, Flexibility is lacking; knowledge of industry-specific 
te( Imology is oct asionally not at the heading edge; no attempt is made 
to get to know the customer or undtMstand his or her real nveds; little 
attention is given to establishing trust and credibility. 

4. On the j)art e)f industry, there is a tendency to underrate the 
need for t(»aching skills, residting in the primary emphasis in training 
program.s going to content and h^ss emphasis going to i*tlc( tive delivery. 

Suggestions for Educators 

lICdiK atioiial insiitutions arc to go into the corporate education 
and training business, there are some guitlelines that should hv ton- 
sidcrcd. I do not know a great d(?al about education, but I do know 
something ai)out business. Husitiess is concerned with ( usU)mers and 
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produrts aiul scivu ts and, ol coursc, (|uality. I sui^gcst that cducalors 
take the following steps in dcvt'l(i[)ini{ t iisioini/.cd training pioi^rains: 

/, Get to Know th. Customer, Learn alxuu \\\v l)usiiu'ss, the 
pnuliicls, ami the competition. Read the annnal reports. Read the 
credit reports. OtHeer biographies are pul)lie inlorination — hnd out 
ahout the p(H)pU* yon are deahng with. Find out who the customers are 
and who the supphers are. See if there are pul)hshed articles available. 
Is the Inisiness prolital)le or in Chapter 11? Is its market a mature or a 
new one? Is the product a commodity, or is a large share of the market 
based on a unique technology, product, or distribution system? Are 
there statements of business strategy available for you to read? To 
know the customer's needs, you nnist know the customer, 

2, Learn About the Customer's Problems and Needs. Let him or ' 
her (lesci il)e the company's problems and tell you what has worked or 
not worked belore. Kee[) exploring— what you think you heard may 
not be wliat the customer thought he or she said the first time around. 
Understand what the customer is trying to do with training. Is it being 
established to satisfy a boss's n^quest or a cc)nsultant's recommenda- 
tion, or is it really to change the organization or meet a specific need? 
How is training currtMitly accomplished? Is it in-house or vendor sup- 
plied? Is there a strategy? If an education and training department cur- 
rently (\\ists, to whom does it report in the company hierarchy? Who is 
the leal decision maker? How is training lunded? 

.y. Develop a Strategy for Satisfying the Customer's Need, (^nce 
yon have hel()ed a company identify a problem or a part ot a problem 
yon think you ( an do something about, do your homework. How will 
yon satisfy tlu* pr()l)lem? What constitutes success? What are the details 
lor delivery? What are the characteristivs ol' those to l)e trained? (Ian 
yon present alternalives to the Customer? Do you know what you are 
talking al)out? How do you make the customer feel that he or she is 
really in ( hargc? Finally, how do you dest ribe all this so that the cus« 
lomer underslands why yon iire the b(\st choice to satisfy the com|)atiy's 
training ium cIs? Remember that the cor|)oral(* training world is very 
( ompeliiive. and many |)rivate lirms will l)e direct com[)etitors of edu- 
( alional institutions as [)roviders of training. 

4. Do a Good Job. Ask for criti(|ues along the way. I'^nsnn* that 
you do wbal you say you are going to do. Modify the |)rograin as neculed 
and show that pros iding a tjuality training |)rogram is a lop priority lor 
your iiistilnlion. 

.7. Follow lip. riierr are good sales|je()|)le that say (he sale really 
begins alter you get th(* order. |m)IIovv up and find out what went right 
and what went wrong (and something always goes wrong). Show will- 
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iiit^nrss to ^iiul Iciii ii IVoiii your first sale — you will want others. 

A siUT<*ssrul program will lead to continued training with a company. 
One I'ailuir, early on, will effectively eliminate any chance for future 
cooperation. 

These suggestions may sound like a quick course in basic sales- 
manship. They are. But American industry is very capable of finding 
other ways to till their needs than through professional educators, and 
that, in my opinion, would be a real loss. The education community 
can take advantage of the opportunity corpor ate training offers, but it 
must make the first move. 

Why Should Education and Industry Interact? 

Many people ask vv^hy there should be a liaison between the edu- 
calion system and business and industry. The benefits of this alliance 
are obvious, but some specific industry advantages'to cooperating with 
education are; 

1. Kducators know how to teach* This is a critical element that 
has been missing from many corporate training programs. ' 

2. Customers (business and industry) can see real benefit from 
buying servlrt's a.nd avoiding the fixed costs involved in hiring staff to 
do the teaching. It is niVatu ially viable to subcontract training to educa- 
tional institutions. 

!J, Kducatit^n can afford to specialize and become very expert in 
one or two fields. 'I'his i very tough to do with a corporate staff. By 
serving many com[)anies, education can maximize its staffmg and 
delivery of haining [)rograms. 

4. iMnally, the partnership allows })rofessional educators to 
become involved in what promises to be a very exciting time for busi- 
ness in America. 
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Spixific practices that help to ensure an institutions success 
in industrial training are described. 



Components of Successful 
Training Programs 



Dorothy J, Kaplan 



Kducation and irainini^ for business and industry require intense effort, 
emphasis on detail, and constant monitoring and evaluation. The 
foundation ofsureessfUl programs rests on special attention to program 
components. Halfhearted responses by a college to its training pro- 
grams will produce mediocrity and program stagnation or failure. This 
chapter outlines the essential components of successful training pro- 
grams and details practic(\s and techniques for those colleges beginning 
or expanding training services. 

Institutional Commitment 

An (Wtensivt* program of l)usiness and industry training requires 
support from ihe college presid(»nt, board of trustees, administration, 
and faculty. To maintain this .support, the college must establish a com- 
munication ru^twork that includes all constituencies in order to foster a 
team concept and to (Misurc that ihv program has knowledgeable* 
spokespersons and supporters throughout the institution. A monthly 
memorandum listing programs in the planning and initiation stages is 

;t\s I hill iKitlx lot ( •iittiMMitit\ ( i>llii<( s 4H S.iii I i.uiUMo lo«<\ U.its. Dtufitlxl IMH4 83 
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<\ ininiiMUiii clloK. Iik IikKhI in tliis iiicimo should be iiiiorination on all 
coinpjiiiu s coiitactal and all work in progress. A bricl update at trustcc^, 
adiuinistrativc, and lacully meetings, n^viewing accornplishincnts as 
well as plans, eneouraj^es positive relationships. Briel artieles in house 
organs provitle additional. iriforination to the entire eollege conununity. 

The President's Role 

In a study eoneerning serviee to industry' eondueted by the 
National (Center ibi' Res(»areh in Voeational Kdueatioii (Warnibrod, 
Persavieh, and I/Angelle, H)B1), a erilieal element lor sueees,s was 
lound to be the strong leadership of the eollege president, A succssful 
way ol'demonstiating this interest is for tbe piesident to sponsor break- 
last oi' luncheon meetings with ehief executive olhcers (CEOs) of local 
companies. Before and during the meal, company perstumel can be 
introduced to die campus, given general information about the 
( ollege's traditional programs, informed of the eollege as a business and 
industry tiaining. resource, and shown a brief, professionally prepared, 
audiovisual presentation. This presentation can (*mphasi/e th(* mission 
of tfie (ollege, visually reinforce program highlights, and demonstrate* 
the college's economic impact on the community. The total contact, 
including the served meal, sfiould not exceed one hour. 

Such a series of on-campus meetings re(]uires careful plaiming 
and ( oordination. One chi(*f executive oHicer should b(* scheduled at a 
time, and this individual should be invittnl to bring one or two staff 
people. Vnm\ the College, in addition to the president, one or two peo- 
ple, such as tbe dean of the business division, the director of industrial 
programs, or the dircctoi' of institutional advancenieiU (whose ollice 
might handle the logistics of the meetings), should attend. The total 
group should not exceed six to eiglu people to allow ibr a free and easy 
(\\( hange of ideas. 

SiuK' image building is an important goal of these meetings, 
thought should be given to the ineaPs setting and ambiance. First 
impvt >sw)ns arc important. The mcmi obviously should be ajjpropriate, 
St ne time is also a c ritical element to succi*ss, proin|)t, professional, 
and unobti usive s(M*vi( is essential. A small |)rivate diniiig room or a 
board room (ould |)rovide an ex((*llent setting lor the meeting. 

These meiMings have several potential benelits. Most iinpori;irU 
is the general publii illations vahu^ oTexposing the coinpany^s ('KO to 
the (ollegc. its piograms, la( ilities, and persoimel. The mt^eting gives 
the ( ollege |)residen( the opportunity to meet company per.soimel on the 
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pivsidciiTs own Inir '\u order to srll (however softly) rollct^e protjrams, 
KurtluM\ it provides eoiiipaiiy peisoiuiel with what may be their first 
opporlunily (o **buy iiUo'' thtMr eoiniiiuiiity college. By llie use ol a jew 
simple leathni^ (|uestioiis, college perst)nnel can leai n much about the 
eompaiiy, its history, current operations, and plans. The information 
IHalhered at these meetintjs can be of sulHcient beneht to the collegers 
plannintj process lo justify the time spent t)n them, even if the ii[ather- 
intjs pnuhice lew trainintj prospects. 

From a view of sellintr traininii;, even more specific benefits can 
()ccu!\ The meetintj may serve as a catalyst for the corporate president 
to crystallize vague ideas into firm action plans. If this happens, the 
college benefits because it becomes involved at the very beginning of 
the planning process. During the meal, the CVX) will often specify the 
individual who should be contacted at the company to pursue fiiture 
discussions. This opens the tloor for the initial, all-important, appoint- 
meiu .!( the businc.ss, and it also provides the publicly acknowledged 
backing of the comi)any\s president, which is invaluable. 

In \\\r worst-case scenario, if the company is absolutely not 
interested in training, the bieakfast meeting saves the college stalf time 
that might have been spent in pioposal preparation, yet it ensures that 
c()in[)any peisonnel know of the* college's in!(M'(\st in the firm. 

In (he Warmbrod, Per.savich, and I/Angellc (19H1) analysis of 
successful elements in industry and education collaborative programs, 
foremost was the recognition that there must be good, clear communi- 
cation among k(*y persons in industry and education. To achieve diis 
level of I ommunication, industrial and educational persoiuiel i\uist 
undcMsland i*ach others roles and responsibilities and what each can 
oiler. Prt\si(lcn(ial breakfasts or luncheons are e.\cellt»iU opportunities 
to begin this (ommunii ation link, but the process nuist be followed up 
at lower levels. 

Practitioners in the Warmbrod, Pcrsavich, and L'Angelle sur- 
\( y also (onchidtul dial a ( ritic at elcmeni foi* success is the support of 
adminisiiatois and fac ully vvilhin die college. Administrators ami fac- 
idtv must see (niinitig programs as pari of their iiislitulioiial mission 
and leiogni/i* the beiielils. The (ollegt* president, by his or her interest 
and a( li\e in\()lvenieiil, establishes die context for this support. 

Institutional Flexibility 

Ahhongli c(lu( alional inslitulions arc not known loi tlicii lU xi- 
bilily atid (|ui( k response lo tiecd, these allribiiles must be devc^loped if 
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a college is to Ix* siKd'sslul in (raining. Clonipanies want everything 
yesterday and assume thai anything neeessary to their operation will be 
available by tonfiorrow at the latest. 

The Warmbrod, Persavieh, and L'Angelle survey contained 
(wo items related to Hexibility. First, educational institutions should 
have a c|uick response time to meet the needs of industry. Quick 
response requires knowledgeable and skillful college personnel. These 
individuals must l)e capable of defming training needs based on an 
analysis of the required job or the specihc instructions of company per- 
sonr.el, writing training plans, developing instructional material, 
recruiting stalf, and pricing, implementing, and evaluating programs. 
Skill in developing courses also can help provide quick delivery and 
suc( essful ()utcon\es. 

Second, there must be institutional flexibility in meeting the 
needs of industry. Such flexibility must extend to the scheduling of 
courses, assigning of faculty, and designating of locations where 
cour.ses can be ofl'ered. Program times, length, and location must be 
consistent with the company's hours artd needs. F'lexibility is also needed 
in selecting (he mode of instruction — that is, the delivery system (Penn- 
sylvania Department of Kducation, 1983), 

Instructors 

The expertise of full-time faculty is of inestimal)le value in con- 
ducting (raining programs; however, because (jf industrial scheduling 
demands and (he reuuirements of regular college schedules, full-time 
fat ul(y are not often avaiUible. I'herefore, the college must have at 
hand a cadre of (raining consultants who can serve as instructors. Most 
ol (liese individuals are otherwise employed but available for short peri- 
ods of lime from (heir companies by utilizing such mechanisms as 
release* (ime, vacations, otf-shift time, or leaves of af)sence. 

In addidon (o careful r(*vi(*ws of technical and (caching (|ualili- 
ca(ions, all consul(an(s should f)e mtervieVved to ascertain their enthusi- 
asm and ptM sonality as well as (heir (*nergy. It is highly desirable for the 
(•(MisuhaiU to hav(* work twpei leru e in (he lield. Nothing hurts the cred- 
ibili(y of a program more than the presentation of "theory'* wilhimt the 
K inlort ( ineiK of practical twpericnce. 

In .iddi(ion (o using lu^wspaper atls to idenlily ((ualified ins(ru( - 
(ors. ( ()n(a( ( vvi(h local (raining and personnel directors will also of((»n 
pioduc (* (puililit^d candida(es. These directors can usually be con(acted 
ihrough iheir professional associations, I^rofessional organizations of 
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iu ( ounlanls. ,i(i(MiM'ys. and data prtxcssoiN arc al.s(» Vtiluabit* sources 
oi personnel lor traininin pro^ianis in ilicsc liclds. 

Retirees aie'an additional source ol tjualitied instructors. These 
UKJtivated an<l iMithusiastic indiN'iduals brin|n a wealth of information, 
skill, and knowledi^e to the classroom. They can l)e contacted through 
personnel otlices ot local lirnis or or'mani/aiions lor mired persons such 
as Servi( e Corps ol'RelinHl l''xei utive (SOORls) oi the American Asso- 
ciation ol Redred l^•rs()ns (AARP). 

Needs Ajysessmcnt 

'I'hc training needs oT every company are diHerenl. I'he^-e needs 
traditionally are <letcrmincd by conihictinji* Idrmal needs assessments. 
()l)servation, personal ii>tervievvs, and (|uestionnair(\s are utilized to 
at ( unuilate (he data necessary to construct a meanini^lul proi^ram 

This tim(*di()noi'e(l approach, howe'ver, may be chani^inji;, Tlie 
State Tec huK al Inslilute in Memphis, TennessiT, does not use lornial 
needs asscs^fnent sm veys. Their experience has shown that a ( (impany 
generally knows wlial it needs. In their technique, the institute person- 
nel listen to company persoruiel, make suggestions, and tlicn sui^gest 
class outlines or a curriculum, l his inldrinal approach to needs assess- 
ment, they report, has workcfl well lor both the institute and its clients 
(VVarmbrod and Faddis, IfJHiJ). 

Basic Elcnucnts in the Development of 
Industrial Training Programs 

All programs and courses, rejnardl(\ss ol their sophistication, 
contain \'ariat;ons of the lollowint; elements. Since clieni satislaclion in 
die IcarniiK^ prcn ess is dependent on the attitudes anti perceptions ol* 
the employee-students and the personnel til the liirn. as well as on 
what, how nm{ h. \un\ how well the employees learn and sul)se(|uenlly 
perform, each ol the lollow injL!; elements icciuires ( aretui aUcotion and 
saiislac tory ( ompletion. 

Figment /. The (omiiaiiy and the (dllcgi' inust ag!<*e on the 
idcntilK ation oi the training need and the outcome's that ;n*e to occur 
Irom the jiromrain. The at^rcemcnl (usually Ibiinally doc nmentcd in 
some type ol Conli at t oi memorandum ot (mderstandinjn) shouiti spec ily 
the terms (»! the proposetl proi^ram or loursr. includini; inidal dclj rini- 
natinns ol tiie type and s( (ipe ot Uainint^, nu?n!)ers of individuals to be 
involved, liutc. [)rice paiameters, evaluation methods, and pioxisions 
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that sixTiiy iUv \uvc\u\i\\siu for both parties to agree to ru'w or adjusted 
condilions to their (onlracl. 

Element 2. An instruc tor-trainer with the requirecl experience, 
knowledge, and skills available during the time specified by the com- 
pany nuist be identified. As will be explained in the next section, more 
sophisticated or larger programs with several components may use a 
curriculum specialist to conduct a task analysis and develop a training 
plan and curriculum. A program coordinator to administer, coordinate, 
luul serve as a liaison between the company and the college may also be 
employed. 

Element 3. A meeting between the instructor and company rep- 
resentatives is held tor information gathering and to begin the specific 
course planning process. It is important for the instructor to speak to all 
individuals at the company directly related to the programs. During 
th(»se conversations, the instructor can ascertain first hand the compe- 
tencies needed lobe learned as well as the skill levels of the participants 
to be taught. A visit to the work sites and observations of the company's 
ongoing operation are also important to instructional planning. 

Element 4. The design and development of the course should be 
completed by the instructor whose knowledge of the subject area helps 
determine the course length and content. The resources of the college— 
lil)rary, audiovisual department, handouts, overhead transparencies, 
slith-s, course outlines, and test material — are made available to the 
instructor. Access to instructors irt the same or related fields, if avail- 
able, can also be a tremendous asset. 

Element 5. Course outlines should be reviewexJ by appropriate 
college personnel and shared with company representatives. At this 
point the company bas an opportunity to review the program and verify 
that the outline and the stated objectives will tneet its specific needs. 

Further Comments on Complex Programs 

Programs that art* complex require much more than course 
development by a single instructor. In these situations, formal task 
analysis and the d(»velopm(*nt of a training plan by a knowledgeable 
curriculmii coordinator are required. This individual meets with com- 
pany representatives and (le\'(*lops a ttjtal program based on the required 
components. In some* inslanc(*s, this process could even involve the 
(levelopmenl of a training manual to serve as a text for the program. 

'iously» fees tor I lie cm'riculum coordinator, the development and 
printing of iIk^ manual, and all oilier such services are additional items 
to be funded. 

[).] 
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Contracts 

A dearly written agrcciiiciu oi conirart is rnosl helpful in arhiev- 
iiig siu'iesstul eoiupletion of truinini^ proi^iarns. When the duties and 
resp(insil)ilities of each party are clearly delineated, misunderstandings 
are reduced. 

Thv cdntrolhni^ document can. I)C as informal as a letter of under- 
stundini^ or as formal as a contract, but either shf)uld address the fol- 
lowing |)()ints: 

• Program Title ar^d Brief Description --Pdrd^rdph giving program 
title, a description of the course content, and what is to be 
accomplished by whom 

• iSV/w/«/f~ i3ates and times the classes will take place 

• Physical Facilities — LovMum of training site 

• /\f/uif)r7ien(— IasI of special equipment required (such as pro- 
jeclors) and who is supplying it 

• Instructor— Name of instructor and a brief biographical deserip- 
liufi highlighting his or her relt.'vant experience 

• Number oflrainm — Number of participants, including a niini- 
nunu and maximuni dass size 

• Pee- IJst including the componenis of the total figure, such 
as the tuition as agreed to earlier and any additional chcirges 
for curriculum, consultant, textbooks, meal charges 

• Method and I'irne of Payment — YiWWnij^ arrangements (for ex- 
ample, f)illed 30 percent at start of program and 25 percent at 
midpoint, or billed at conclusion of program) or any other 
sp<M ifn arrangements to which the college and company have 
agreefi. (If there is any penalty for cancellation of the pro- 
gram, or any other spec ial considerations, the specifics should 
be included. This is particularly imjjortant where there is 
potential tor (he (ornpany to be ibrced to cancel the program 
alter devel(»iJMien( bvjt prior to presentation.) 

• ^Sii;natures-'Cdnn\ydi\y and college representatives should sign 
and (Exchange coj)ies of the agreed-upon document, 

riie formal ol the contract will depend on the policies and pro- 
( < (hn ('s of the individual institution. However, a standard methodology 
should f)e developed and used by all involved parties. 

Instructor's Contract 

lo tix airangements f)etween the college and the instructor and 
lo avoid misundtM stafulings, a tontrat t or letter of understanding should 
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exist (hill ( ()i)Miiis/,ii least, tlie lollowint^: name of the instructor; 
( ()lle(»e name and name nl ( untrat ting lirm; prot^ram title and a brief 
desc ription of course tontenl; schedule ol" classes; address of specific 
training site(s); individual to contctet at company, it necessary; pro- 
jected number ol trainees; list of equipment needed; obligations of 
insnnc tor related to the dc»vc»lopnient of course* content and material; 
c'xpec led njethocis of evaluation of lrainec\s, instructor, course, and pro- 
i^rain; salary; method and time of payment; and autliorizing signatures. 

KcTcignition 

A ( crtilic ate of attendance prescMited at the last class session, 
hopefully |)rc\sented by the company representative, provides docu- 
mentation, of accomplishment . It is a vital part of every program, 

\\\ addition, the* granting of continuing education units (CEUs) 
serves as an additional public relations tool, A national cHort has been- 
underway lor several years to grant a form of credit lor credit-free career 
training and lifelong learning. One CKU for every ten hours of training 
may be granted by an ac creditcul institution for courses and/or experi- 
ence* llial the acc redited institution considcMs to l)e career applical)le. 
Acc rual of (il'*.Us signilies professional development and provides a 
mechanism lor recording these ac hievc-nuMUs. 

Evaluations 

('ontimial program evaluation in writing isessemial forenhanc- 
int', updating, and improving its procedures and management, I'his 
assessnjent rc(orcl allows for future* tracking and plannmg liasecl on 
spec ific s. Central to this pirn c\ss is an evaluation instrumcMit to bcMilled 
in by each trainee. 'The information from ihese forms becomes a cri- 
iic|iic ol the- program content and individual presentations. I'he data 
should be shared with the- company and used as a developmental tool in 
clesi^nin^ futui'c programs. Student evaluations ako serve* as an eval- 
nalic)n of the- insiruc tor, whic h aids in making future* assignments. 

(lotoses that are- basc'd on specilic skill development have a 
prac lie al- and c ritie al — test: ihe- participant's mastery of the skill being 
taught . 

In nontechnical prc/grams, such as management development, 
\\ is dill)( ult to m(*asurc inuuediale concrc'te re*snlts. In such cases, 
repeat Inisincss is one* measur<* of a course* or a centc*rs suce e*ss. 

I lie written evaluation by the* collc*ge ol a program is useful in 
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phmiiini^' new ( Is, lunl it can svvw iis a "reference'' when contact- 
ing new companies. In addition, the act of evahiation by the college 
demonstrates to the company that the institution is concerned about 
the (juahty of the })n)i^raiu and its abihty to meet the hrm*s objectives. 

Mailing List 

Maihng hsts must be developed and continually edited. When 
possible, the name ofa specilic individual should be part of the address, 
but it is important to update these names as indivitluals change positions. 

The most important list for conmiunity college training person- 
nel contains the names of personnel directors at local companies. These 
names can sometimes be acquired from local chapters of American 
Society for Personnel Administration (ASPA) or ASTD, or they can be 
developed from a chamber of commerce mailing list or by going 
through the telephone book. Computerization of lists allows for easy 
sub( at(»goi i/ation. Some of the subcategories found to be most useful 
include tiiose that list personnel directors by industry or business (such 
as banks, manufacturing ( r)mpanies, retail establishments, and so on). 
Such sul)eategori/atif)n is helpful when offering seminars, workshops, 
arirl pr(H,nams tailored to specilic groups. 

Organizational Contact 

It is very important to have ongoing contact with local organi- 
/alions, especially those compi ised ol' business representatives, person- 
nel managr rs, and training dire( tors. It is not necessary to have one 
individual as a member of all organizations. With total faculty and staff 
knowledge of customized services, various individuals can belong to 
(Hganizations and be vey.j.ionsible for spreaditig the word of jjvograni 
a\ .lilability as well as brinifing back leads of ' omjianies interested in 
programs. In addition, the exc hange of inforiiiadon at such meetings 
allciws the (olie;4e to keep in touch with current business trends and 
cU*velopments. 

Miirketini^ the Program 

.1 

A rodeee c;;nn()t aH.'ua;nf. (» ilircnigh thr /uAvspajJcr that training 
[,>rogranis are av'ailal))e and *ih^*n »ir back waiting ^.or t-alls, Mcu'e aggres- 
*;i\e steps arc iu*(fss,'Vy. P'-rson;'l ronlart \v»th iht j;ersf)nnel (hiei lors 
ofarra films retiucsliii^ aii appoiiameiit is the first .st(*p In :hvsv plyoric 
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(()nv(Msati()iis, (C)ll('|j;c pcrsonnrl shoulfl stress tht» brnffit to these per- 
sonnel (lireetors ol participating in a brief meeting. 

A mailing to companies explaining the college's available ser- 
vices Mjay be another benelicial marketing approach. Triton College in 
Illinois, lor (»xample, sends a hotter to a company president or director 
ol'traitiing, opening with ''\\r you running a business or arc you run- 
ning a school?*' It then goes on to introduce Triton's offer to conduct a 
training needs assessment for (he company, at no cost or obligation to 
(he fuin, anil extends an invitation to call the college or return an 
en( losed postage-paid ( ard. 

'lb companies who do not rtvspond, 'iViton sends a follow-up 
letter (Warmbrod and Faddis, IWW) that begins: 

l)(*ar Kxecutive: 

IVI like to take this opportunity to compliment you. Your em- 
ployee training programs must be operating at peak eHiciency 
level. . . accomplishing all the things (hat you want them to. . . 
If thrsr thinjis weren '/ true, you \l he askinff me to tell you more about Triton 
for traininff (p. 142). 

Mark(*ting a collegl^s i apability to provide customi/iHl (raining 
is nuich like selling a produc(, so it is imperative that a marketing plan 
Uv developed and sal(*snumship skills be honed and utilized. 

Conclusion 

A successful busint^ss and industry training program re(|uires 
tolal institutional connnitment. The support of the chief executive 
olfucM' is a critical element in achieving positive results. 

B(" luse busin(\ss and industry r(U|uire rapid decision making 
and s( h ng, llexibility is ntu (\ssary to olftM* services to (his audience. 
This is noi die operaiional norm at most p(')s(secondary institutions; 
extra thought nmst bt* givtMi to establishing a workable delivery system. 

Instrui tors must have working industry (\x()erience, and course 
((uitent must be relevant. In-house procedunvs nmst be established, 
and attention to dtMail is of vital importance. 

A basic irjgr(»di(»nt in [)rogram success is marketing. Business 
and industry services are (ompetitively miu keted. and it is necessary to 
establish procedures that will tompt^te suc( ('sslully. Sue h services must 
be perceived by induslry as a major foc us of the- institution, not as an 
altertliuught. 
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hdaterial abstracted from recent additions to the Education 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) system provides 
further information on contracted instruction and other 
community college services to business and industry. 



Sources and Information: 
The Community College 
Role in Economic and 
Labor-Force Development 

Jim Palmer y Anita Colby y Diane Zwemer 



Contracted instruction is one mechanism by which community colleges 
lend their expertise to area businesses and industries. Under the 
leadership of the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, such college-trdustry colUiborations have become a major theme 
of community college spokespersons. Indeed, many practitioners and 
administrators argue For an expanded community college role, one that 
makes the colleges not only a center for classroom instruction but also a 
partner with i)usiness and industry in a nationwide effort to foster eco- 
nomic recovery and growth. 

The ERIC documents and journal articles cited in this chapter 
represent the growing literature on this proposed community college 
role. The citations, culled from a .search of ERIC's Resources in Education 
and Current Index to Journals in Education, are grouped intc five sections. 
Items in the first .section di.scu.ss the broad topic of the community col- 
lege role in lal)or-f()rce and economic development, The second section 
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lists items chMlint; vvilli ( ()llt»gt»-l)iisiiu\ss partiUMships. These are followed, 
ill the third seetion, by doeunients that examine eollege responses to 
ehanging technologies in the workplace. The hxsi two sections list items 
that discuss employer needs assessment and contracted instruction. 

Those items inarked with an "ED" number are ERIC documents 
and can be ordered through the ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice (EDRS) in Alexandria, Virginia, or obtained on microfiche at over 
6f)() libraries across the country. Those items without "ED" numbers 
are journal articles and are not available through EDRS; they must be 
obtained through regular library channels. For an EDRS order form 
and/or list of the libraries in your state that have ERIC microfiche col- 
lections, please write the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 
81 18 Math-Sciences Building, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

The College Role in Labor-Force Development 

Boyd-Heauriian, 1"., and Piland, W. E. ^Illinois, Arizona Find Great 
Resouni's in Collcj/es." Community and Junior College Journal, 198:i, 
54 18-20. 

'I'hc authors review the findings of a study undertaken to determine the 
status of economic development programs within community colleges 
in Illinois and Arizona. The study revealed, among other findings, that 
most colleges take on the responsibilities of making initial contacts with 
area industries, developing specially designed training programs for 
those industries, and marketing college programs and services to the 
business (ommunity. The authors conclude with an outline omivc/ 
strategies that should be included in college, economic (level()pmc/l 
plans, / 

/ • 

Ellison, N. M. "BICCC: An Important Community College Initiative.'' 
PapiM' presented at the Business Industry Coalitioh seminar spon- 
sorcul by the Kansas Association of Community (iollctjcs, Topeka, 
January 24, 1!)83. 14 pp'. (ED 227 891) 

Ellison notes the variety of human resourc(*s development agencies that 
are involved in employnu^nt and job training eflbrts,..des( ribes the "Put 
Aincrit a Back to Work'' project of the American Association of Com- 
numity and Junior Collegers, and argues for a strong role in the devel- 
opment of local business-industry (oimcils (BICs). He stresses the 
importance of resean h and planning to the viability of BIC programs 
and argues lliat (olletres will lose t redibility if they do not take on a 
leadership roh* in cooperative trlforts with businc^ss to promote human 
resource devclopnuMit. 
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Kskovv, S. "Tlu' CoiMinuriity C^ollegr and the Human Resources Devel- 
opment Council: I'oward a National Training Strat^»gy for the United 
States/' Unpublished paper, 1982. 21 pp, (ED 238 459) 

Noting uhe increased demand for technically trained workers in today's 
econop^, Eskow argues that community colleges, more than any other 
public or private agency, are best suited to take on a leadership role in a 
national job development eHbrt. Tq this end, he advocates the estab- 
lishment of human resources development councils (HRDCs) at com- 
munity colleges. Each HRDC would coordinate the efforts of indus- 
tries, education, and government in developing technology transfer 
networks, providing job training programs, creating local economic 
development plans, and bringing new training resources into the com- 
munity. 

Kskow, S. "I^ntting America Back to Work: Phase II." Community and 
Junior Collvfie Journal, 1983, 54 (3), 12-14. 

Eskow proposes a Hve-part agenda for phase II of the "Put America 
Back to Work" projt^ct, an effort undertaken by the American Associa- 
tion of C^omnumity and Junior Colleges to place two-year colleges at 
the forefront of a national job training strategy. The agenda calls on 
colleges to lead local forums or "town meetings" on economic develop- 
ment; to initiate cooperative efforts among business, government, and 
education; to provide leadership in the development of community eco- 
iiotuic development plans; to establish technology transfer networks; 
and to assess conununity education and training needs. 

Mohn, M. (Ed.). Primary Partners in Economic Development: Cooperation in 
High lechnohi^ — Community Colleges, Business and Industry, Labor and 
Government. C>)nference proceedings, Seattle, Washington, August 20, 
1982. Seaitle, Wa.sh.: Seattle Community College District, .1982. 
112 pp. (ED 231 495) 

These proceedings sununarize the presentations made at a conference 
that was conducted, in part, to promote the state community college 
system as a primary vehicle for economic recovery. Individual presen- 
tations (list uss cooperative programs between community colleges and 
industi'ies in the state of Washington, the role of North Carolina com- 
munily colh^ges in training workers ft^r new and expanding industries 
in the state, and the role of community colleges in solving national eco- 
nomi( problems. View()oints from business, industry, and government 
are reprt^scnted. 
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Putt itiff America Hmk to Work: A Concept Paper. Washington, D.C.: Anicr- 
can Association of (^onnnnnity aiul Junior (^ollru[(\<i, 1982. 12 pp. 
(KI) 214 577) 

This paper notes the lack of a national policy on employment develop- 
nienl and discusses the potential contril^ution of two-year colleges to a 
national jol) training cHbrt. These potential contributions are in areas 
including training for specific occupatit)ns in industry; literacy educa- 
tion; the provision of assistance to operators of small busines.ses; and 
the coordination of labor, education, and business organizations in 
local economic development programs. The realizationof these poten- 
tial contributions, the authors argue, awaits only national leadership in 
the establishment of a coordinated, nationwide ap|)roacli to human 
resources development. 

Owen, H. J. "I^rogram Planning forEconomic Development in Com- 
ftiunity and 'i echnical Colleges." Community Services Catalyst, 1983, 13 
(4), 18-2:i. 

After describing North C^arolina's commitment to economic develop- 
ment through the stale's community and technical college system, 
Owen (l(»tails the role of the colleges iii several labor-force development 
eiforts: cooperative skills training centers at which industries and col- 
leges assess local training needs and develop needed programs; appren- 
ti( cship programs; a new and expanding industry program that pro- 
vides new businesses with trained workers; in-plant skill training pro- 
grams; and traditional vocational programs. The article concludes with 
an outline of factors that testify to the success of North Carolina's eco- 
nomic development |)olicies. 

Tyree, I.. W., and McConnell, N. (J. Unking Community Colleffes with 
Economic Development in Florida. ISHM Kellows Program Research 
Report No. Tallahassi»e, Fla.: Institute for Studies in Higher 
Kdnt aiion, 1962. .'52 pp. (Kl) 226 785) 

Drawing upon a review of the liteniture, the authors discuss the need 
for increased cooperation between tolleges and industry in labor-force 
(level()|)menl, examine tlu* role of state government in initialitig and fos- 
tering su( h cooperation, and describe the relationship between education 
and industry in Florida. 'I'he re|)orl concludes with seven suggestions 
fur strengthening the connnunity college role in future economic 
(levelo|)mcnt. These retomnumdations stress the need for strong gov- 
ermnenl su|)|)oil lor that role, im|)roved assessmtmt |)ro(e(lures that 
(l()( iiment the elfct tiventvss ol (ollege programs, the provision of train- 
ing at the work site, and greater use of contrat ted training agreements. 
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College-Business Partnerships 

Kcyser, J., and Nicholson, R. S. "Collugc/Chambcr Synergy." Commu- 
niiy and Junior Collefie Journal, 1982-83, 53 (4), 38-39. 

A discussion is provided of the relationship between Mount Hood 
(]()niiliunily C'ollege and the local chanil)er of connnerce and their 
nuitual interest in gaining improvements in the educational, social, 
and economic aspects of the connnunity. "I'he article highlights such 
programs as breakfast seminars, community leadership programs, 
international forum series, and r. chamber-sponsored legislative activ- 
ity, as well as the role these programs play in initating"a synergy which 
will strcngtlien both organizations and the communities served" (p. 39). 

Li*arn, R. L. **A Comparison Between Business and Industry I^inkage 
Slructur(\s in Pennsylvania Community and Junior Colleges and 
Those Described in the Literature." Unpublished master's tlfesis, 
Indiana University of Pcnn.sylvania, 1983. 51 pp. (KD 230 253) 

'I'his resear( li report ilclails the methods and findings of a study con- 
ducted to compare and contrast the business and industry linkages high- 
lightcnl in the community college literature with those in place in Penn- 
sylvanias community and junior colleges. In addition to an extensive 
literature review, the report includes a discussion of the kinds of linkage * 
[)rograms currently operating in these institutions (for example, cus- 
tomized training [)rograms, utilization of business and industry person- 
nel, and |)racti( al work experience programs for students), the types of 
programs in existence in other states that are not l)eing used in Pennsyl- 
vania (sueh as physical resource sharing); and the administrative and 
operational structures of the existing programs. 

I'ariu^ll, n.. and Yarrington, R. Proven Partners: Husiness, Labor, and Com- 
muni(y(:olh!fes, AACJC Pocket Reader 1. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Association of Connuunily and Junior Colleges, 1982. 59 pp. 
(KD 214.^)82) 

I'his l)()oklet provides brief descriptions of cooperative arrangements 
made by thirty-eight connnunity colleges in twenty-three* states with 
!()( al busiri(»sses, industries, and lal)or unions in order to meet employee 
needs for training. 'I'he program descriptions include iidormation on the 
uaturi* of the program, problems to be addressed, types of courses and 
training provided, source of instructicmal staff, support services avail- 
af)le, (onipany (ontributions in tei ins of released time for employees, 
faciliii(*s, etpiipment, and funds, and the name of a contact person for 
further inlormation. 
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Riiu»harl, R. I.. "Iiiduslry-Oollrj^c Cooperation: New Components, 
Barriers, and Strategies." Paper presented at the annual convention 
of the Ameriean Associadon of Community and Junior Colleges, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 1982. 16 pp. (ED 215 739) 

This paper describes a variety of linkage components that can help 
build and maintain ett'cctlvc relationships between the worlds of work 
and education. The paper examines (1) different forms of industry- 
edyjjcUion collaboratic^n and their characteristics (for example, cooper- 
ative education, work study, apprenticeship, internship, and clinical 
experiencL programs); (2) potential problems and barriers to effective 
linkages (such as budget and cost factors, corporate and institutional 
policies, and legal restrictions); and (3) means of overcoming these bar- 
riers using problem-solving and group interaction skills. 

College Responses to Advancing Technology 

Barton, T, K., and others. High-Technology Training at Greenville Technical 
College. Greenville, S.C.: Greenville Technical College, 1984. 37 pp. 
(ED 242 380) 

The three papers in this publication discuss the response of Greenville 
Technical College to advancing technology and the growing demand 
for technical training. Among other topics, the papers examine (1) the 
college's network of industry advisory councils; (2) the efforts made by 
the college to keep abreast of changing technologies in computerized 
metal cutting, microprocessors, computer electronics, programming, 
and office automation; and (3) the initiation of new programs in auto- 
mated manufacturing engineering technology and in process control 
and instrumentation engineering technology. 

(IroU, W. H. "Assisting a College's Service Area in the IVansition to 
the New Technology Society Through Strategic Planning and Man- 
agement." Unpublished paper, 1903. 40 pp. (ED 231 453) 

Noting the current change from a production-oriented economy to an 
iiiibi'mation-oriented economy, Groff discusses a strategic planning 
and human resource development model used by North Central Tech* 
nical College (Ohio) to keep abreast of technical advances and to assist 
its local service district in the adoption of new technologies. He then 
examines the role of the college in local economic renewal through 
involvement in such projects as the Ohio Technology Transfer Organi- 
zation, which helps small businesses diagnose training needs. 
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(iroir, W. II, **{:(Mii|kitrr LittMcu y: Data and Information Processing as 
the Core of the High-Technology Information Society/' Paper pre- 
sented at the 1982 Great Lakes Regional Conference of the Ameri- 
can Technical Education Association, November 3-5,. 1982, 20 pp. 
(KI) 223 27:i) 

After ile.seribing the efforts of North Central Technical College to pro- 
ject its data and word processing needs for the next .several years and to 
implement an institutional commitment to computer literacy, this 
paper examines the implications of changing technologies for post- 
secondary education. Grofl' argues that colleges must do more than 
provide society with educated persons. Rather, he maintains, colleges 
must take a proactive role in facilitating a smooth changeover to the 
information age by identifying the technology needs of area industries, 
assisting those industries in the adoption of new technologies, and prp- 
viding r(*(|uisite personnel training. 

Landrum, H., and CJluss, M. A. "Colleges Help Communities Vie for 
Payrolls," Cotnmunity arid Junior College Journal, 1983, 53 (7), 50-51, 

Noting how the community college districts in Ariztma operate as coor- 
dinators of vocational planning within each county, the authors outline 
the efforts of the Maricopa Community College District to meet the 
training re(|uirrments of high-technology firms in the Phoenix area, 
These'efforts include district participation in the Arizona A.s.sociation of 
Industrial Developers, customized training for area industries, a capi- 
tal improvement plan for upgrading training facilities, and the forma- 
tion of a high-technology industries advisory council. The article con- 
iludes with a discussion of the council's activities (including work 
opportunities that allow faculty to upgrade skills) and a checklist of 
steps to be taken in forming an advisory council. 

Larkin, P. Can Colleiies and Universities Supply an Adequate Skilled Work- 
Force for I Higher -lechnology Needs in 1990? Problems, Prospects, and Policy 
for the Eifihties. Research Report No. 82-27. Largo, Md.: Prince 
Georges Conmiunity College, 1982. 21 pp. (KD 230 222) 
Drawing upon an examination of Bureau of Labor Statistics forecasts 
and reviews of tlie numbers of college graduates in technical subject 
areas, this report examines the imbalance between the deniand for 
te( hnically trained personnel and the ability of higher education to 
sup|)ly tc( Imit ally trained graduates. In light of this imbalance, the 
author advocates increased state funding for high-technology educa- 
tion, in( reascd (efforts to improve* mathematics and scitMice education at 
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the ficincntary <iiul sctoiulary IcvHs, and the provision of flexible pro- 
grains lor adults who need to update their Joh skills.^ 

Long, J. \\ "Industry Speaks to 1 wo- Year Colleges About High IVrh- 
nology/' Unpublished paper, H pp. (ED 231 492) 

This paper highlights the opinions, predictions, and suggestions of 
representatives rr{)ni more than forty firms, who |)artieipated in a scTies 
of regional conferenees sponsored' by the National Postseeondary Alli- 
ance to inform college administrators about industry involvement in 
high technology and the role of two-year colleges in preparing students 
for technologic al j()l)s. l^he paper notes trends in (1) the role of indus- 
try, the military, and proprietary schools in technical training; (2) the 
role of computers, robotics, and semiconductors in high-technology 
development; (3) technical Job opportunities in the heahh and conmiu- 
nications fields; and (4) the production and distribution of software. 

Lynch. K. "Macomb Connnunity College Knters the World of High 
Tech." IwAVA 1W2, .57(7), 

Lynch outlines the responses of Macomb Comnmnity College (Michi- 
gan) to the growing need for technically trained workers in its ser- 
vice district and biicHy describes the colleges programs in interactive 
computer-aided design, robotics technology, and word and informa- 
tion processing. 1'he success of each of these programs, the author 
notes, is based on the high budgetary commitment given to su( h pro- 
grains and to faculty efforts to keep up to date with the latest technolog- 
ic al innovations. 

^ Moore, G. R. *'Short-1Vrni Training- Where the Action Is!'' Unpub- 
lished paper, 15)«2. 9 pp. (HI) 226 789) 

This paper examines two short-term training |)rograms undertaken by 
Clu^nickcta Conmmiiity College (Oregon) to assist displaced workers 
in its lo(al service district. The prcirams (which offer instruction in 
word processing, typing and transcritjing, mo[)ile home construction, 
electronic technology, computer operaticms, microcomputer repair, 
and (()ni|)utcr-assisted graphics) focus on the acquisition of specific 
technical skills and minimize elective and gcMieral education course 
work. The author arguc\s rliat the current movement toward an econ- 
onjy l)asc»cl on c onniujnic ations and high technologic-s will require coin- 
nnmity collci^cs to make short-term training a major part ol their 
comprehensive- curric uhnn. 
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Parsons, M. II. " I V( hnology 'IVansIrr: Froi^ranis, Proccduirs, and 
IVrsoiind." FapcM* pivsrntnl at a round tablr at thr annual conven- 
tion ot the Ameriran Association ol Conununity and junior Col- 
Icircs, Ne w Orleans, April 24-27, mii. 9 pp. (ED 230 244) 
Alter arguinj^ the ease for a strong ( oniniunity college role in transfer- 
ing new technologies from the laboratory to practical applications in 
the workplace, Parsons iliscusscs (1) dillerent ways of iniplenicnting 
the technology transfer process, (2) the danger of att<'nipting to transfer 
technologies that require prohibitively expensive change in working 
tonditions on equipment, and (3) barriers to technology. transfer, such 
as high cost or a hu k of expertise. The author draws upon the technol- 
ogy transfer ellorts of Hagerstown Junior (.:ollege (Maryland) for illus- 
trative examples. , ^ 

kogtM's, R.. H. Ijindsat Technolof^y Iransjer to the Private and Public Sectors 
'Ihrouifh Community Colk^es and Other Locally Available Institutions, 
Phase III Program, Final Report. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Knviron- 
^ mental Research Institute, 1982. 90 pp. (ED 229 065) 
This report details the set ond-year outcomes of a program that invesli- 
gated methods of making Landsat (satellite imagery) terhnology avail- 
able to private-sei tor lirms through a network consisting of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), a university, a research 
institute, local conuinmity colleges, and private and public organiza- 
tions. In the program, conununity colleges took on the responsibility . 
for t lassifying neighborhood businesses in terms of technical or infor- 
mation needs, coordinating seminars for potential users and suppliers 
of Landsat data products, and serving as local contacts for technical 
assistanc e. The authors com lude that conununity colleges have the 
^onunitmeiu, expertise, and geographic distribution that is e.s.sential 
(or elfet tTve transfer of. . . te( hnologies" (p. 32). 

The Ro/e of SUM'S Community CoUeifes in lechnical/Occupatwyial Education, 
Analysis Paper No. H21. Albany: State University of New York, 
OIHce for Community C^olleges, 1982. 18 pp. (EI) 215 720) 
Citing the increased demand for skilled employees in high-technolt)gy 
areas, this paper notes three methods ust»d to finance the often expeti- 
sive lei^mical training programs olleretl by the two-year institutions of 
the State University of' New York: (1) a funding formula providing 
eolleg'vs with bonus monies for students in business and technology 
programs that enhanc e the economic development of the state; (2) the 
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provision of stale luiuling lor noncrcdit courses that are vocationally 
oriented; and (3) the provision of state aid for contract courses with 
business and industry. The bulk ol' the report lists occupational pro- 
grains approved by SUNY since 1976. 

Employer Needs Assessment 

Allen, J. V. Illinois Valley In/histry Relenlion Program: Final Report. Spring- 
field: Illinois State Department of Commerce and Community 
Allairs; and Oglesby: Illinois Valley Community College 1982 
42 pp. (ED 22.S ."^10) 

This report describes the activities and outcomes of the Illinois Valley 
• Industry Retention program, which involved representatives from the 
state governmeni, Illinois Valley Community College, and local busi- 
nesses in an effort to retain existing industries in the area and save pres- 
ently available jobs f ;r the area's citizens. The report highlights a study 
of local businesses and their site location, training needs, governmental 
assistance opportunities, suppliers, perceptions of the advantages and 
disadvantages of doing business in the state, and plans for expansion. 
In addition to study findings, the report presents recommendations 
reflecting industry concerns at the local, state, and federal levels, and it 
describes the survey instruments. 

Future Skill Needs Assessment of Selected Metropolitan Milwaukee Business and 
Industry. Milwaukee, Wise: Human Resources Services and Mil- 
waukee Area Technical* College, -Division of Economic Develop- 
ment, 198:^. 87 pp. (ED 235 869) 

Prepared as part of a research project conducted to identify the skills 
that will be needed by businesses and industry in Milwaukee within the 
next live to ten years, thii report presents the views of industry repre- 
sentatives regarding recent changes in the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to job performance, existing skill deficiencies in current employees 
or job applicants, and new skills and jobs that will be required in the 
future. The study's findings underscore the difficulty of projecting 
future needs tlue to the rapid* technological changes, employers' dis- 
salisfadion with the basic educational skills of prospective employees, 
the importance of computer skills, and the prospect of increasing com- 
petition between two- and four-year college graduates. 

Lyons. D. "Humboldt County Employer Survey." Report preparetl as 
part of the Humboldt (Jouniy Labor Market Infonnation Project 
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and liiiaiu cd uiulvi ihr i)r()visi()ns ofTitlc Vll of the Comprehensive 
Kniploynient and 'IVaining Art of 1973, 1981. 139 pp, (ED 223 276) 

This report details theTindinj^s of a study conducted in Humboldt 
(lounty to assess the employment needs and requirements ot large and 
small businesses in the area. The report contains piw'files of local busi- 
nesses, information on their familiarity with regional employment pro- 
grams, profiles of the entry-level positions within the firms, their expe- 
riences with hiring personnel through employment and training pro- 
grams and the performance of these employees, and the kinds of 
ongoing staff development and continuing education programs oH'eied 
through the firms. 

Stoehr, K. W., and Banerdt, J. Walworth County Employer Needs Assess- 
ment Study, Kenosha, Wise: Gateway Technical Institute, 1983. 
43 pp. (KI) 229 097) 

bindings and recommendations are presented from a study conducted 
by Gateway 'IVchnical Institute (GTI) to obtain information from local 
l)usinesses and industry regarding special high-technology training 
needs, plans for expansion, on-site training, interest in cooperative 
training programs with GTI, evaluation of GTI-trained personnel, and 
other characteristics. The study revealed that, while one -third of the 
employers planned to expand, nearly half had no plans for expansion; 
tuition r("imf)ursement, in-house training, and release time were the 
most frequently ciied means of encouraging employees to improve their 
skills; and almost half were interested in implementing supervisory 
training programs with GTI assistance. The questionnaire is included 
with the study report. 

Williamson, 1). B. Research Findings of Employer Needs Assessment Survey. 
Florence, S.G.: Florence-Darlington technical College, 1981. 63 pp. 
(KI) 224 5)18) 

'I'his report [)resents findings and recommendations from a study con- 
ducted l)y Florence-Darlington Technical College (FD1*C). l^he study 
gathered information on the training needs of local employers, discrep- 
ant i(\s between employment needs and college programs, and employers* 
pen eptions of educational priorities. Study findings, based on responses 
from 121 local firms, indicated that, though most employers seldom or 
never employed FDT(' graduates, they were willing to do so and felt 
employment opportunities with their firms were j.;()od. They indicated 
that graduates needed good safety habits and the al)ility to operate and 
tak(» care of (equipment. 
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Contiiict Education . 

Brown, S. M. /I Primer for Colleges Who Intend to Provide Training in Industry. 
Havrrhill, Mass.: NorthtMn Ksscx Community College; and Boston; 
Massachusetts Suite Commission on Postseeondary Education, 1981 . 
22 pp. (KD 210 069) 

Based on experiences at Northern Essex Community College, this 
paper describes a l)asic process for the development of community col- 
lego programs to provide training for local business and industry. The 
paper outlines steps in starting a training program , different approaches 
for contacting business, and the process involved in designing a pro- 
gram to meet the company's training needs. Elements necessary for tlic 
progi'am [)roposal are discussed, as well as issues to be considered in 
proposal design and negotiation. A model for student follow-up and 
various funding models are explained. 

(Jold, C E. Contracting with Business and Industry: Use Your Community 
Resources, Escanaba, Mich.: Bay de Noc Community College, 1982, 
;iO pp. (ED 226 768) 

A description is provided of Bay dc Noc Community College's Con- 
tracting with Business and Industry program, a low-cost, interdiscipli- 
nary career (raining program lor nontraditional students. The report 
dcscjifbes how, through contracts between the college and local busi- 
nesses, students acquire on-the-job training while participating in on- 
canipus classes to develop skills in job interviewing, interpersonal rela- 
tions, resume preparation, the American enterprise system, and atti- 
tude training. Hie report discusses the program's rationale and assesses 
its effectiveness and outcomes. A sununary of program costs is appended. 

Hodgin, R. V, A Cost- Benefit Analysis for Seafood- Processing 7 raining Sessions 
in the Calveston Bay Area, 'lexas City, Tex.: ("ollege of the Mainland; 
and Austin: 'lexas Education Agency, 1982. [V) pp. (ED 216 745) 

This repoi't details the assumptions, limitations, procedures, and find- 
ings of a cost-l)enefit study of training sessions for seafood processors 
ollcrcd by die College of the Mainland in Texas, Data collected from 
tiie college and lot al companies participating in the program, federal 
and slate records and statistics, and direct observation revealed that, 
for every dollar invested by the state in the training program, $1.83 
was relurncd, largely through increased sides tax revenues. The report 
inc ludes a desc riptive history of (he 'l exas seafood harvesting and pro- 
cessing industries, whit fi discusses i/rice fluctuations, seasonality, and 
labor-force needs; statistics on wages; and fishing regulations. 
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Malu)iu7» J. (Umimnnily Colletie Centers for Contracted Profframs: A Sequel 
to Shoulders to the WheeL Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges and United Stat(»s Department of 
Knergy, 1982. 77 pp. (ED 229 061) 

Based on a survey of thirty-seven community colleges, this booklet 
summarizes the characteristics of special community college centers 
that provide educational services to business, industry, government, 
and other local conmiunity groups on a contract basis. This booklet 
provides (1) a discussion of factors that have influenced the creation of 
such centers; (2) a composite description of the centers' goals, objec- 
tives, services, contact and linkage approaches, program development 
procedures, and administrative details; (3) a review of problems expe- 
rienced by the centers; (4) atlvice on initialing such programs offered 
l)y survey respondents; and (5) case studies of twelve such centers. 
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cooperative skilU training center 

at, 56 

Coastal Carolina Community College, 
cooperative skills training renter 
at, 56 

Colby, A., 95-107 

C^ommunity, needs and altitudes of, 
5-6 

Community colleges: and ability to say 
no, 25-26; access to, expanding, 13; 
business relationships with, 12, 34-- 
37, 99-100; commitment of, 83-84; 
comprehensiveness of, 14; entrepre- 
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Community colleges (contimiedj 

ncurship in, 8; flexibility of, 85-86; 
integrity of, 8, 14; and labor-force 
development, 96-98; mission of, 12, 
18-19; suggestions to, 79-81; and 
Urhnology, 27-28, 100-104; use of, 
increased, 12-13 

Community Savings Bank, conlraci 
courses for, 71 

Company. See Business 

Competency-based program: analysis of 
development of, 41-54; background 
on, 41-42; as college response, 22, 
45-46; DACUM approach for, 46- 
53; future applications of, 52-53; and 
operational maintenance, 44-45; 
problems and outlook for, 42-44 

(Comprehensive Kducational Training 
Act/Private Industry Council (CETA/ 
PIC). 31 

Connor, W. A., I, 29-39 

Continuing education, in integrated 
model, 11 

Continuing education units (CEUs), 90 
Contract courses: analy.sis of, 67-74; 
development procedures for, 73; fund- 
ing for, 68; legislation for, 67-69; 
sources and information on, 106-107; 
for statistical process control (SPC), 
69, 71-73 

Contrac ts: for fa( ulty, 89-90; for train- 
ing programs, 24, 89 

Corning Conmiunity C*ollege, contract 
courses by, 71 

Corning Cilass Works (C(iW), and 
training for (fuality, 77-79 

Cordand Memorial Hospital, contrai i 
(ourscs for, 71 

CusiomimI Job training (CJT): and 
administration, 18-19, 84-85; advan* 
lagcs of, 11-13, 81; background on, 
.3-4; i)asi( cicincnis in developing, 
B7-B8; ( cntralimi organizational 
model for, 29-39; and client involve- 
mem. 27; (omplex programs of, 88; 
((HHponcnts of successful, 83-93; in 
( f)iura( I (ourscs, 67-74; contracts for, 
2\, 89-90; credit programs loinpared 
with, 1 7-2H; defined, 1 7-lH; described, 
4-5; dcvelopnuMit clfori for, 26; and 
evahiatir)n, 26-27. 90-91; faculty for, 
86-87; finances for, 23-25; financial 



benefits.from, 13; and hospitality ser- 
vices, 23; implications of partnerships 
for, 75-81; initial concerns about, 5- 
8; institutional commitment to, 83- 
84; institutional flexibility for, 85-86; 
integrated organizational model for, 
9-11; internal communications 
about, 20-21; issues in, 3-15; and 
labor relations, 28; location of, 25; 
mailing lists for, 91; marlceting, 27, 
91-92; needs assessment for, 87; pres* 
ident's'roie in, 84-85; pricing of, 24-- 
25; problems with, 14-79; program 
delivery in, 23; promoting, 27, 91-92; 
sources and information on, 95-107; 
statewide system for, 55-66; for steel 
and other heavy industries, 4N54; 
suggestions on, 79-81; target group 
for, 18-20; and technologicjal innova- 
tion, 27-28, 100-104 ^ 

D 

DACUM (Developing a Curriculum), 

approach of, 22, 46-53 
Davidson County Community College, 

cooperative skills training center 

at, 56 

Day, P. R., Jr., 1, 41-54 

Demmihg, W. E., 69 

Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion (Canada), Experimental 
Projects Branch of, 46 

Department of Revenue. (North Caro- 
lina), 64 

Duchess Community College, contract 
courses by, 70, 71 

Dundalk Community College: compe- 
tency-based curriculum design at, 22, 
42-53; Inspector-Planner Program, 
17-52, response of, 45-46, 53; .service 
region of, 42-44 

E 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation, 

Master Millwright Piogram for, 53 
Economic development: and community 

colleges, 96-98; statewide training 

.system for, 55-66 
Economic revitalization, and c uslomiml 

job training, 12, 75-81 
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Edge It on, R., li, 14 

Ediicution Resources Inrorrnntion ('en- 
ter (ERIC), 95-107 

Ellison, N. M., 41. 54,96 

Empire of Aniericn, contract comse 
for. 71 

Employment Security (Commission 

(North Carolina), 62 
Erie Community (College, contrnct 

courses by, 70, 72 
Erie County Board of Cooperative 

Education Services Occupational 

Training Center, contract courses 

by, 72 
Eskow, S., 97 

Evaluation: in centralized organiza- 
tional model, 37-38; and customized 
jol) training, 26-27, 90-91 

F 

Faculty: adjunct, 21-22; altitudes of, 6; 
cind cohipetency-based program, 51- 
52; contracts for, 89-90; for custom- 
ized job training, 8G-87; development 
of» 12; full-tirne, 22; retirees as, 21- 
22, 87 

Faddis, C. R., 17-18, 28, 87, 92, 93 
Falconer Glass Industry, contract course 

for, 70, 71 
Finances, for customized job training, 

23-25 

Finger Lakes Community College, con- 
tract courses by, 70 

Horence-Darlington Technical College, 
and needs assessment, 105 

Florida, labor-force development in, 98 

Ford Motor Company, and statistical 
process control, 73 

Forsyth Technical Institute, cooperative 
skills training center at, 56 

French (^.o., R. T. , contrnct courses 
lor, 71 

FreucL I'. E., 30, 39 

Freud, S,, 30 

G 

(Jaiewny Technical Insiiiutc, and needs 

aftsessmrnt, 105 
(General Eearning Corporiiiion ol New 

York. 46 



General Motors Corporation, 42, 4.^; 
and statisiicnl process control, 72- 
73 

Genesee Community College, contract 

courses at, 73 
Gluss, M. A., 101 
Ciold. C. L.. 106 
Goldman, S. L., 18, 28 
Goldstin,J., 42, 54 
Government, funding from, 13 
' Grace Corporation, W, R,, Master 

Maintenance Mechanics Program 

for, 53 

Greenville Technical College, and tech- 
nology, 100 

Grofl', W. H., 100-101 

Guilford Technical Institute, coop- 
erative skills training center at, 56 

H 

Hagersiown Junior College, and tech- 
nology, 103 

Halifax Community College, coopera- 
tive skills training center at, 56 

Harris, J., 50 

Harrison Radiator Division, contract 

courses for, 70, 72-73 
Hartman Engineerings contract courses 

for, 70 

Highgate Nursing Home, contract 

courses for, 70 
Hill, D. M., 50 
Hodgin. R. F., 106 
Hoffman, M.. 43, 44. 54 
Hollingsworth and Vose, contract 

courses for, 70 
Horn, C, 62 

Hudson Valley Clonimunily College, 

contract courses by, 70, 71 
Human resources development councils 

(HRDCs). 97 
Humboldt County, needs assessment 

in. 104-105 
Hungcrford, C. R.. 38 
Hunt. J. B., jr., 55, 62. 66 

1 

IHM Corporation; contrac t courses for, 

70. 71; donation from, 64 
Illinois, labor-force development in, 96 
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Illinois Valley Community ('ollcgc. and 

needs assessment, 104 
Illinois Valley Industiy Retention, 104 
Industry. See Businm 
Inibmuition revolution, and training, 

76, 78 

Instruction: focus of, changing, 6-7; 

implications for, 22-23 
Iron and Steel Institute, 43, 54 
Ivcrijon, M. j., 65, 66 



Jackson Community College, and sta- 
tistical process control, 73 

Jamestown Community College, con- 
tract courses by, 70, 71 

Jamestown Management Association, 
contract courses for, 70," 71 

Jamestown Metal (Corporation, contract 
courses for, 71 

Japan: operational maintenance pro- 
gram in, 44; and quality, 77-78; sta- 
tist ical process control in, 69 

Jelferson Community College, contract 
courses by, 71 

Job Partnership 'IVaining Act, 72 

K 

Kaplan, 1). J., 1, 
Kelly, I)., 50 
Keyser. J.. 99 
Kopecek, R. J., 1-15 

L 

l.alx) -force development. See Economic 

(levelopMient 
Landrum, B., 101 
Landsal. 103 

I/Angelle, I)., 64-65, 66, 84, 85, 86, 93 
l.arkin, P., 101-102 
I. earn, R. 1.., 99 

Lederle Laboratories Corporation, con- 
tract courses for, 71 

Lenoir Community College, coopera- 
tive skills training center at. 56 

Long, J. P., 102 

Luther, I). B., 2, 75-81 

Lykes, B., 50 

Lynch. E., 102 

Lyons. I)., 104-104 



M 

McClusky, W. S., 50 
McConnell, N. C, 98 
McGuire, W. C, 1-2, 67-74 
Macomb Community College, and 

' technology, 102 
Mahoney, J. R., 107 
Maiden, C. W., 50 
Mailing lists, 91 

Mainland, College of the, and contract 
education, 106 

Maricopa Community College District, 
and technology, lOI 

Marketing,' 27, 91-92 

Meadows, C. L., 50 

Miles, C, 47 

Miller-Beach, A., 46, 54 

Milwaukee, needs assessment in, 104 

Mission, institutional, and customized 
job training, 12, 18-19 

Mitchell Community Callcge, coopera- 
tive skilb training center at, 56 

Mohawk Valley Community College, 
contract courses by, 71, 73 

Mohn, M., 9^ 

Monroe Conimunily College^ ctxflh'act 

courses by, 70, 71, 73 
Moore, G. R., 102 

Mount Hood Community College, 
business partnership with, 99 

N 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, 103 

National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, 84 

National Postsecondary Alliance, 102 

Needs assessment: as basic element, 87; 
sources and information on, 104-105 

New York, contract courses in, 67-74 

New York Stale Education Law, 68, 74 

Niagara County Community College, 
contract courses by, 70, 71, 72-73 

Nicholson, R. S., 99 

Nippon Kokan, 44 

Nippon Steel, 44 

Nordeck, R. von, 50 

North Carolina, statewide training sys- 
tem in, 55-66, 97, 98 

North Carolina Department of Com- 
munity Colleges, 59, 60«, 63«, 66; 
Industry Services Division of, 59. 61 
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North Ontral IVduiical (iOllcKt'. iiiul 

technology, 100-101 
Northern Essex Community College, 

and contract education, 106 
Norton Corporation, contract courses 

lor, 70 

Nurses United, contract courses for, 71 
O 

Ohio Technology Transfer Organiza- 
tion, 100 ' 

Olean Homemaker's Service, contract 
courses for, 71 

Oneida/Herkimer Consortium, contract 
courses for, 71 

Orange and Rockland Inc., contract 
courses for, 71 

Organizational model. See Centralized 
organizational model 

Owen, II. J,, 1, ")5-66, 98 

P 

Palmer, J., 95-107 

Parneh, D., 99 

Parsons. M. H., 103 

Pennsylvania: college-business partner- 
ships in, 99; payment in, 24 

Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
86, 93 

Persavich, J. J., 64-65, 66, 84, 85, 
86, 93 

Peters, T. J., 20-21, 28 

Phillip*s Cable Manufacturing Com- 
pany, contract courses for, 71 

Pickett, C. T, 50 

Piednumt Technical College, coopera- 
tive skills training center at, 56 
I^iland, W. E., 96 

Pitt Technical Institute, cooperative 
skills training center at, 56 

President, role of, 84-85 

Productivity: contract couises for, 67- 
74; and customized job training, 13 

Q 

Quality, and training, 77-78 
R 

■ Rinehart, R. L.. 100 

1 Robeson Tfchnical Inj$titute, coopera- 

l tive skills training center at, 56 

/ 
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Rochester Form Machine, contract 
course lor, 70 

Rochester Gas attd Electric Corpora- 
tion, contract courses for, 71 

Rochester Products Division, contract 
courses for, 70, 71 

Rockland Community College, contract 
courses by, 71 

Rogers, R, H,, 103 

Rowan Technical Institute, cooperative 
skills training center at, 56 

S 

Si, Regis Paper Company, contract 

courses for, 71 
Scharlatt, H,, 35, 39 
Schleyer, R, J,. 38, 39 
Schmidt, R, E., 50 
Schwartz, G., 43, 44. 54 
Service Corps of Retired Executives 

(SCORE), 87 
Shackelford, R, K,, 50 
Smith, J,, 36, 39 

Staff: implications for, 8; professional 
development of, 12, See also Faculty 

State Technical Institute, needs assess- 
ment by, 87 

State University of New York (SUNY): 
and community colleges, 67; and 
technology, 103-104 

State University of New York at Buffalo, 
contract courses at, 72 

Statewide training system: analysis of, 
55-66; background on, 55-56; con- 
clusion on, 65; for contract courses, 
67-74; cooperative skills training cen- 
ters in, 5Gr~58; legislative support for, 
62, 64; new and expanding industry 
training in, 59, 61-63; priority pro- 
grams in, 58-60; successful elements 
of, 64-65 

Statistical process control (SPC), con- 
tract courses for, 69, 71-73 

Steel industi7, customized job training 
for, 41-54 

Stoehr, K, W., 105 

Students: for competency-based pro- 
gram, 51-52; and instructional focus, 
7; motivating, 20; personalized ser- 
vices for, 13; recognition for, 90; tar- 
gel group of, 19-20; wives of, 52 

Sumitomo Metal, 44 
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Sutdiirc. S. H., 18. 2B 
Syhmn/Nalgc, lontrad courscfj for, 71 

T 

Taylor, C. W., 50 

TcThiiology, college rr.sponscs to, 27-28, 
100-104 

Texas, contract education in, 106 

Thatcher Glass Corptnation, contract 
courses for, 71 

Tonipkins-Cortlai/d Community Col- 
lege, contract /ourses for, 71 

Training: chanjje in attitude- toward, 
76-77; expeiulitures for, 3; and infor- 
mation revolution, 76, 78; in-house 
system of, ^^4; issues in, 42; market 
for, 78-79; need for, 75-76; and qual- 
ity, 77-7^; role of, 75-81. See also 
Customi;^ed job training 

Trautlein. O. H.. 43, 54 

Triton College, lYiarketing by, 92 

Tyree. l/ W.. 98 ' 

U 

Ulstei* Community College, contract 
courses by, 70, 71 

Uiiif')ns: and customix.ed job training, 
28; steel, and competency-based pro- 
gram, 47, 51 

U^S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 101 

U.S. DepartnuMit of Labor, 35 



V 

Vocational Kducation Act, 72 
Volplex Corporation, contract courses 
for, 70 

W 

Wake Technical Institute, cooperative 

skills training center at, 56 
Warmbrod, C. P,, 17-18, 28, 64-65, 

66, 84, 85,: 86, 87, 92, 93 
Washington, labor- force development 

in, 97 

Waterman, R, H,, Jr., 20-21, 28 

Westchester Community College, con- 
tract courses by, 71 

Western Electric, 42 

Wilkes Community College, coopera- 
tive skills training center at, 56 

Williamson, D. B.. 105 

Wilson, M,, 50 

Wright, W. C, 50 

WXXI-FM, contract courses for, 71 

Y 

Yarrington, R., 99 
Z 

Zemlce, R.. 35, 39 
Zwemer, D., 95-107 
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From the Editors' Notes 

Contracted customized training for business md industry is a 
significant new program focus occurring at community colleges. 
The programs are being provided for a wide variety of firms as 
a result of a combination of social and econothic forces at work in 
society for the last decade. This specialized education for the private 
sector is one of the reasons why community colleges are gaining in 
stature across the country. This volume of New Directions for 
Community Colleges describes and analyzes customized education 
and training from a number of vantage points. When describing 
how and what is being done, the varied viewpoints expressed by 
the contributors illustrate that there is, as yet, no one accepted way 
to structure or organize a college to most effectively offer training. 
What is also clear from the programs described is that local needs 
and conditions within the community to be served and within the 
college providing the program dictate most strongly what and how 
successful programs are offered. 
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